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ST. PAUL AS A MILLING CENTER 


T. PAUL, although located next door 
~ to the largest flour-producing cen- 

ter in the world; has never been se- 
riously considered as being even remotely 
connected with the flour and grain busi- 
ness. For years it struggled along with 
one small mill, and, apparently, that one 
found it hard sledding, 

A transformation, however, has taken 
place within the last few years, and to- 
day the capital city of Minnesota is ap- 
parently coming into its own. It now 
boasts of having four mills, with a com- 
bined capacity of about 4,500 bbls daily, 
a 60-bbl Midget mill, a 500,000-bu_ ter- 
minal elevator, and an embryo grain ex- 
change. Its millers and grain men are 
enthusiastic, to say the least, and they 
are not backward in predicting that St. 
Paul will some day eclipse some of the 
now supposedly large flour-producing 
centers. 

As illustrating the change that has 
taken place, one St. Paul miller, when 
asked to tell of the establishment of his 
mill, unburdened himself of the follow- 
ing: 

“There was an old miller in a country 
town; he went to Minneapolis, but got 
turned down. He was short on cash, but 
had plenty of gall; so he paid a ten-cent 
Paul 


been for 


fare, and arrived in St. Paul. St. 
was sound asleep, as it had 
years; asleep at the switch, and full of 
fears. The old miller got busy, and 
found a little mill; fired I Can’t and 
hired I Will. St. Paul looked on, with 
a face very sour, and, would you believe 
it. refused to buy his flour. Of course, 
the old miller thought that very strange, 
so he decided to start a little grain ex- 


change. About that time the Minneapo- 
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lis bunch sat up and paid attention like 
They said to St. Paul, 
‘Whasamater wit youse? Haven’t you got 


one with a hunch. 


all the business on shoes and booze? Yes, 
an’ cattle, an’ hogs, an’ even sheep? For 
Heaven's sake, go on back to sleep.’ Now, 
the miller couldn’t mix in a talk about 
shoes, and, though he might drink it, he 
wouldn’t talk booze; while live stock, as 
every one knows quite well, doesn’t lend 
Well, 


the old man got busy, and hustled some 


itself to talk, being mostly smell. 


more, and soon another flour mill opened 
its door. Now there’s another, and more 
to come, an’ a great big elevator, too, by 
gum. The thing about it all, which sure 
takes the cake, is that old St. Paul has 
at last ‘come awake.’ ” 

The oldest mill in St. Paul is that 
known as the Lindeke Roller Mills. It 
was built in 1886 by William Lindeke. 
Prior to the erection of this building, 
Mr. Lindeke had operated a small cus- 
tom plant, known as the Union Mill. His 
new mill was a five-story brick structure, 
three stories being above the street level, 
and two below it. Machinery was _ in- 
stalled to make 150 bbls of wheat flour 
and 50 bbls of rye flour daily. It began 
grinding on July 11, 1887. 

Following the erection of this mill, an 
interesting discussion went on among the 
various mill furnishers of that day in 
regard to the merits of the machinery 
used in the Lindeke mill. It was built on 
the centrifugal system by the George T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Co., and was 
advertised as the model mill of its day. 


The Lindeke mill has been changed 


OTE ee 
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An Example of the Fine Type of Mills Recently Built at St. Paul, Minn. 


from time to time, and now has a ¢ca- 
pacity of about 250 bbls of wheat flour 
and 300 bbls of cereal daily. Its brand 
Apple Blossom has for many years been 
a .household word in St. Paul. A few 
years ago, J. C. Enright, of St. Cloud, 
and afterwards of Cold Spring, Minn., 
took over the management of the mill 
and marketed a portion of its water- 
ground cereal products under the firm 
name of Old Millers. Mr. 
from the 


Fashioned 
Enright withdrew 


this month. 


company 


The first real addition to the milling 
capacity of St. Paul was when the St. 
Paul Milling Co. placed in operation its 
1,500-bbl mill. John F. Diefenbach, a 
mill-manager well known throughout the 
Northwest, in 1915 went to St. Paul and 
interested local capital to build a mill. 
The company was incorporated by P. J. 
Hevener, president; H. H. Bigelow, vice- 
president and treasurer; John F, Diefen- 
bach, secretary and manager. Directors 
additional to the officers were James G. 
Lawrence, of Wabasha, Minn., and W. 
J. Jameson, of St. Paul. Mr. Hevener and 
Mr. Jameson were the principals in the 
old-established St. Paul jobbing 
house of the Jameson-Hevener Co. Mr. 


flour 


Hevener died a year ago, and was suc- 
ceeded as president by H. F. Fleming, 
of St. Paul. Mr. Lawrence, who is also 
president of the Wabasha Roller Mills 
Co., of Wabasha, Minn., disposed of his 
interest in the St. Paul Milling Co. some 
time ago, on account of his desire to 
from active 


withdraw participation in 


business. 





The mill was formally opened on 
March 5, 1917. On that occasion there 
was a large attendance of prominent 
business men and citizens, including the 
mayor and the city council. The mayor 
pressed the button that started the ma- 
chinery grinding wheat. 

The company met with instant success 
on its brands Komo and Pacemaker, and 
in 1918 began planning a second mill of 
This plant, which is 
known as mill B, was completed a few 
months ago, and is ready to begin opera- 
tion when the new-crop wheat is avail- 
able. 


700 bbls capacity. 


The present officers of the company 
are: H. F. Fleming, president; W. J. 
Jameson, vice-president; J. F. Diefen- 
bach, secretary and manager; William F. 
Kelm, treasurer. J. K. Hevener is a 
member of the board of directors, James 
M. Quilty is sales-manager, and Rudolf 
Opsal, assistant sales-manager. 

A. W. Spehr, who is widely known both 
in the Northwest and in Canada, has 
superintendent for the company 
He planned and 


been 
since its organization. 
superintended the building of both mills. 
His assistant, Herman F. Betow, is head 
miller. 

The St. Paul Milling Co. operates its 
own laboratory, which is in charge of 
It is fully equipped and 
mill. 


Frank Sisser. 


contains a_ large-sized miniature 
Every car of wheat is tested before it is 
A sample of flour is taken 


three hours and 


unloaded. 
from the mill every 
baked into bread. This is done so that a 
change may be detected quickly, and it 
helps to maintain a uniform standard 
the year round. 


Electricity is used exclusively as mo- 
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tive power; a 450 h-p 2,400-volt motor 
furnishes the power for Mill A, and a 
200 h-p 2,400-volt motor drives the main 
part of Mill B. In the latter there is 
also a 25 h-p motor. 

In 1915, W. E. Coles, Jr., of Benson, 
Minn., went to St. Paul to look over the 
situation. He was so favorably im- 
pressed with the outlook that he decided 
to dismantle his mill at Benson and move 
the machinery to St. Paul. Mr. Coles 
has been actively engaged in the milling 
and grain business in Minnesota for 30 
years and it was easy for him to interest 
St. Paul capital in his proposed venture. 

A suitable building was secured in 
which to install machinery, and he or- 
ganized the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. This has since been increased to 
$500,000. 

The mill this company originally in- 
stalled in St. Paul had a capacity of 
about 350 bbls, and this has since been 
supplemented by a 1,500-bbl mill, which 
was completed in 1918. The latter is 
housed in a five-story brick and concrete 
building, large enough to accommodate 
machinery for making 2,000 bbls daily. 

Both mills grind durum wheat exclu- 
sively. The Capital City Milling & Grain 
Co. has developed a very desirable trade 
with macaroni manufacturers, on its 
brand Cherokee durum flour. The new 
mill, naturally, is equipped with the lat- 
est and most approved machinery” for 
handling durum, and the company is lo- 
cated advantageously for securing a se- 
lected grade of raw material. 

The officers of the company are: W. 
E. Coles, Jr., president; Henry Meyer, 
vice-president, and H. A. Nonnweiler, 
secretary. On its board of directors are 
some of the biggest business men of St. 
Paul. In addition to the two mills in 
St. Paul, the officers of the Capital City 
Milling & Grain Co. also control the 
mills at Rush City and Starbuck, Minn. 

Clarence C. Gray, one of the old hay 
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and grain commission men of St. Paul, 
in 1918 installed a 60-bbl Midget mill in 
his feed and grain elevator. This was 
placed in operation Jan. 29 of this year. 

The latest addition to the list of mills 
in St. Paul is that of the Minnesota Mill- 
ing & Cereal Co. During the summer 
of 1918, Lee M. Abbey, who is in the 
grain business, purchased an old church 
building, in a section of the city that was 
being demolished to make room for rail- 
road freight yards. The building is a 
substantial stone and brick structure. 
At the time Mr. Abbey bought the build- 
ing there was a heavy demand for sub- 
stitutes, and he installed equipment to 
make 75 to 100 bbls of corn goods daily. 


He operated under the name of the 
Minnesota Milling Co. 

The Minnesota Milling Co. has - since 
been reorganized as the Minnesota Mill- 
ing & Cereal Co., and for some time it 
has been remodeling its building and 
erecting an elevator alongside. The build- - 
ing has been converted into a five-story 
structure, and machinery is being in- 
stalled to make about 500 bbls of durum 
flour daily. The work is well advanced 
and the mill, it is expected, will be ready 
for operation within the next month or 
two. 

On Aug. 1, 1914, the St. Paul Grain 


Exchange was organized. Its annual re- 
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port for the crop year ending July 31, 
1918, showed that during the year it 
handled 4,461 cars of grain, compared 
with 4,223 during 1916-17. In addition 
to the 500,000-bu elevator of the Equity 
Co., there are several small houses run- 
ning from 25,000 to 100,000 bus capac- 
ity, which bring the total storage capac- 
ity in St. Paul close to 1,000,000 bus. 

And the end is not yet, so say the St. 
Paul millers and grain traders. There 
are all kinds of rumors. One is that a 
new company is now in process of forma- 
tion to build still another mill. A sec- 
ond big terminal elevator is also talked 
of as_a probability, before the end of 
another year. 


ADDRESS OF WHEAT DIRECTOR BARNES AT CONFER- 
ENCE IN NEW YORK, JUNE 10, 1919 


to you who have responded to the in- 

vitation of the Wheat Director for 
this conference. I appreciate that for 
many of you, it has meant considerable 
inconvenience and discomfort, especially 
to those from the far Pacific, and I am 
not unmindful of it. 

We have reached the second milestone 
that marks the conduct of the grain and 
milling trade under governmental super- 
vision and ‘direction. In almost every 
other direction of American business ac- 
tivity the war organizations have been 
demobilized and the trade restored to 
private initiative. 

In wheat and wheat products we face 
another year of governmental supervision, 
made necessary for the faithful discharge 
of a national war pledge to the pro- 
ducer. 

I would also like to present to you 
some larger phases of the international 
wheat trade which have developed in the 
recent past and may develop during this 
ensuing year. A better appreciation of 
the great difficulties and dis- 
tress under which the con- 
suming countries of the 
world now labor, and from 
which they are just emerg- 
ing, may help to reduce the 
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| DESIRE to express my appreciation 


resentment of the American trade at con- 
tinued war control after war has ended, 

It is necessary also that you and those 
reached by you should have a clear un- 
derstanding of the great need for inter- 
national helpfulness, evidenced in a man- 
ner and on a scale which can only be 
made fully effective by national direction. 

Important decisions and decisions far- 
reaching in their effect at home and 
abroad must be made during the coming 
year. It is not conceivable that those 
decisions and the policies made effective 
based on them, can meet the approval of 
all men. 

Yet, some one must take the responsi- 
bilities of those decisions, and if they are 
made after careful and patient investiga- 
tion and full consideration, they are en- 
titled to the respect and the support of 
even those who differ with those conclu- 
sions. 

After two years of public service, and 
with victory won in the war for the prose- 
cution of which we had enlisted our 
business experience, neither I nor the 
vice-presidents who make up the per- 
sonnel of the Grain Corporation desired 
longer to continue. We had hoped with 
the kind commendation of the President 
of the United States of our work to re- 
sume our own private business activity 

with the knowledge and sat- 
isfaction that to the full ex- 
tent of our strength and 
our ability and our experi- 
-ence we had contributed to 
the successful prosecution 
of a great war, rightfully 
waged. 

In that war, history will 
record that America played 


A oti -* 


New 1,500-bbi Mill of the Capital City Milling & Grain Co., at St. Paul 


a decisive part. A resolute and effective 
army was organized in marvelously short 
time from the peaceful men of a great 
democracy. A miracle of ocean trans- 
portation delivered that army across three 
thousand miles of submarine-infested 
ocean with a speed which bewildered and 
appalled the enemy. The manufacture 
of munitions and engines of war on a 
most titanic scale equipped and support- 
ed that army and largely equipped and 
maintained also the army of our allies. 
We Americans have a right to a great 
pride in the effective and decisive aid 
rendered at the crucial period of the war. 
It is well, too, to take some pride in 


the fact that at home, in a people drawn — 


from the four corners of the earth, indus- 
trial content was maintained and greatly 
facilitated the efforts that directly re- 
flected into the prosecution of actual war- 
fare: industrial content and peace based 
on confidence that prices were fairly 
maintained equally to all classes of our 
people; that intelligent production poli- 
cies were assuring the creation of suffi- 
cient supplies; that just and competent 
control would fairly apportion those sup- 
plies to ourselves and our allies. And it 
is a proper pride for the Food Adminis- 
tration and its agencies to sincerely be- 
lieve that that confidence and that trust 
was not misplaced. 

I have an especial pride that through 
all the difficult problems to be solved 
without the guide of precedent, the Grain 
Corporation has discharged its obliga- 
tions so quietly, so unobtrusively, that 
outside of the grain trades themselves, 
few of our people realize the extent of 
its responsibilities and the magnitude of 
its operations. 

(Continued on page 1139.) 
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lehtaiiniled by the opinions an’ views of re Mek: Wood- 
row Wilson, shortly to be released from overseas service.” 


he 7“ mills has one man 
- gettin’ in the meetin’ an’ 
=peepin up kind of mild 
J an’ gentle now an’ then. 


sarge that’s all right, but 








STILL CONFERRING 

The conference between Mr. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, and rep- 
resentatives of the grain, milling, flour 
and baking trades, which occurred in New 
York last week, was useful only as a 
means of general discussion. It could not 
be expected that anything specific or defi- 
nite would result from a meeting attended 
by two hundred and fifty persons. 

Town councils are proverbially incon- 
clusive, and usually waste most of the 
time allotted them in contradictory ar- 
gument, but if Mr. Barnes regards it as 
essential that they should be held pre- 
vious to any agreement being reached, at 
least this part of the necessary pro- 
gramme has now been accomplished and 
need not be repeated. 

Presumably, after the large conference 
was over, the millers’ committee resumed 
its labors toward reaching the agreement 
for which the trade is patiently waiting. 
There are those who have come to believe 
that these conferences, like the brook, will 
go on forever, and that no conclusion is 
ever likely to be reached that will be sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. 

Although these proceedings in their 
and deliberation have been 
truly glacier-like, this pessimistic atti- 
tude is not fully justified; there is a 
hope, although it may be a faint one, 
that some glad, bright day, possibly be- 
fore snow flies, millers will know defi- 
nitely what their status is to be under 
the new dispensation. The latest infor- 
mation obtainable after conference num- 
ber four hundred and thirty-six is that 
several of the. points of disagreement 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

This would be most reassuring, were it 
not that, at the same time, unofficial state- 
ments are current to the effect that other 
items, supposed to have been settled, have 
since come up for dispute. The agree- 
ment seems to be proceeding somewhat 
like the destruction of the oak-tree in the 
fairy tale; as fast as one limb is chopped 
off, two new ones spring up to take the 
place. 

It is better to be certain than to be 
swift, and in this respect the Peace Con- 
ference in France has nothing on the 
milling conferences in; New York, but it 
is possible perhaps to overdo it. The 
milling industry does not expect com- 
plete and finished perfection in-an agree- 


ponderosity 


ment of this kind; it is quite willing to 
accept one that is human, providing it is 
sound in principle. 

Possibly one that is not too specific in 
detail, and is somewhat elastic in its pro- 
visions, making reasonable allowance for 
future contingencies, might prove more 
acceptable than a rigid document which 
seeks to cover every detail; certainly it 
would be better than no agreement at all, 
or one so long deferred as to have grown 
gray whiskers before it makes its initial 
public appearance. Tempus fidgets! 

Later. It is now believed that a satis- 
factory understanding has been reached, 
and a contract which will be 
to the milling industry has been con- 
cluded. Details are not yet available. 


agreeable 


FREE WHEAT AND FLOUR 

As noted in the Canadian department 
of The Northwestern Miller last week, 
the government of Canada has definitely 
placed wheat, wheat flour and semolina 
on the free list, thus giving statutory 
effect to the order-in-council of April, 
1917, under which duties on these prod- 
ucts were removed as a war measure. 
This change in the tariff applies only to 
countries that admit Canadian. wheat and 
wheat products free, and means that 
there will be reciprocity in these com- 
modities between Canada and the United 
States. 

In doing this, the Canadian govern- 
ment has sought to placate the wheat 
growers of the West, who have in the 
past been opposed by various Canadian 
interests which did not favor free trade 
with the United States in wheat and 
flour, and which, when the issue was be- 
fore the country in 1911, succeeded in 
defeating the reciprocity proposal. 

Much water has glided by the mill since 
that time, and doubtless many of the 
powerful interests which combated to pre- 
vent free trade in wheat and its prod- 
ucts between Canada and ‘the United 
States have broadened their vision and 
have learned the necessity of wider mar- 
kets for Canadian wheat. The war, with 
its leveling influence, has demonstrated 
that, so far as food is concerned, the two 
countries have one common destiny; in 
supplying the needs of the allies both 
worked together, placing their joint re- 
sources at the service of the cause. Arti- 
ficial barriers were maintained for pur- 
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poses of industrial regulation and control 
rather than as a matter of tariff policy. 
The order-in-couneil of April, 1917, ‘ef- 
fective when the United States entered 
the war, was but a preliminary to the 
recent action of the government. 

Doubtless there will still be some pro- 
test from a few interests in Canada, but 
the western farmer is far more influen- 
tial than he was eight years ago, and his 
demand for free access to the markets of 
the United States can hardly be denied. 
It may be expected, therefore, that this 
change in the Canadian tariff will be per- 
manent. 

So far as milling is concerned, its full 
effect will not be felt until the American 
government control, made necessary by 
the wheat guaranty act, has ceased to 
exist. Canada has no price guaranty on 
this year’s crop, and it will be interesting 
to see what will be the result upon prices 
in Canada and the United States, and to 
what extent Canadian wheat and flour 
will influence the situation. 

The Northwestern Miller has always 
favored reciprocity between the two na- 
tions in wheat and its products, believing 
that the interests of both would be im- 
mensely benefited thereby; it is therefore 
gratified that, at last, this has come to 
pass by law if not in fact. American 
millers will in the end find their wheat 
supplies greatly augmented, and Cana- 
dian millers and farmers will have access 
to the great near-by consuming markets 
of the United States. The future of the 
milling industry of both countries will be 
identical, and there will inevitably follow 
a development of the trade as a whole 
which could never be expected had the 
tariff laws been perpetuated. 


CONCERNING MR, SEYBT 
The Northwestern Miller has 
favored with a copy of a 
printed in exquisite taste, and written by 
a sympathetic and understanding friend 
of its subject, which tells in well chosen 
language the life story of the late Charles 
Helmuth Seybt, who was born in Bautzen, 
Germany, in 1840, and died in Highland, 
Illinois, on December 8, 1918. 


been 
pamphlet, 


As the authorship ‘of this memorial is 
not stated in the pamphlet itself, it is 
fair to assume that it is*desired to re- 
main anonymous, otherwise it would be 
gratifying definitely to give the credit 
where it belongs for a work that, viewed 
merely as a literary product, has great 
merit and is unusual in its simplicity as 
well as its obvious sincerity of purpose. 

Even the oldest and most intimate 
friends of Mr. Seybt were unaware of 
the early struggles he endured and sur- 
mounted until they read the contents of 
this memorial, which was largely com- 
piled from data which he left. The read- 
ing of the story, with its many touching 
incidents, leaves one wondering at the 
strange vicissitudes of American life, also 
at the misconceptions of character which 
come about through lack of knowledge 
and appreciation of the things which 
have influenced it. Had one but known 
he would the better have understood, and 
would have been more lenient in his su- 
perficial judgments, before it was too late 
for kindlier sentiments to count. 

“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 

Go crushing blossoms without end, 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 

Among the heart-strings of a friend.” 

The following quotations from this lit- 
tle book may afford a sufficient idea of 
what this man endured after he arrived 
in America, a penniless lad unable to 


speak English: 
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“His father was a prominent minister 
of the Lutheran Church. By the death 
of his mother when he was an infant he 
was deprived forever of that tender ma- 
ternal love and care for which his sensi- 
tive nature always craved. 

“When a mere lad he was sent to 
boarding school, one of the very best in 
Saxony. His father desiring him to be- 
come a clergyman, insisted upon a classi- 
cal education for the lad. By the uni- 
form excellence of his reports in scholar- 
ship, it was shown these advantages were 
not wasted upon him, but his deportment 
was not very good—it bordered on the 
‘unsatisfactory.’ This kindled the ire of 
his father and open war broke out in the 
correspondence that followed; at times all 
communication ceased. 

“Nature had richly endowed the young 
student with an aptitude for the fine arts. 
Passionately fond of music and painting, 
he also had what is common in such na- 
tures, a craving for the society and care 
of womanhood. At this time, cut off from 
home by his alienation from his father, 
longing for the sympathy of mother or 
sisters, he was subject to periods of un- 
speakable homesickness. 

“At last, unable to bear it longer, he 
abruptly left his native land when almost 
sixteen years old, and landed in New 
York, with very little money and no 
knowledge of the world. Of French, 
Latin and Greek he had a good knowl- 
edge, but not one word of English could 
he speak. In the whole United States 
not a soul knew the lonely lad, nor cared 
for his welfare. 

“After improvidently spending the 
most of his slender means in ‘doing New 
York,’ the young fellow. started for Chi- 
cago, where. he arrived one cool May 
evening, half-starved, and without a cent. 
It would seem that the delicate and re- 
fined European boy made a good impres- 
sion wherever he went. Kind strangers 
fed him, and in a few days he managed 
to travel as far as Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Through an intelligence office he here 
obtained employment. 
an Irish farmer; his occupation, farm 
hand; his pay, four dollars a month. 
How his back ached! His hands blis- 
tered dreadfully with the unaccustomed 
toil. With tears in his eyes he often 
prayed to God to let the sun go down 


His master was 


-when on some hot summer afternoon ‘that 


big red orb seemed nailed to the sky— 
about two inches from the horizon,’ to 
use Mr. Seybt’s own graphic and pic- 
turesque language. With no one to talk 
to, and understanding nothing of the talk 
of those about him, his loneliness was 
only increased by the instinctive feeling 
of his sensitive nature that the coarse 
people whom he served were talking and 
laughing about him and his foreign ways. 
* “His farm life, the coarse food, this 
absolute lack of companionship, formed 
a combination of misery that found no 
relief until Sunday came. Then the high- 
born farmer donned his scanty European 
toilet, walked six miles to Madison and 
entered a church. . . 

“On the Fourth of July our young 
friend went to Madison, like the rest of 
the country folks thereabouts. As it was 
not Sunday he was clad only in his jean 
working suit and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat. As he plodded along in his heavy 
plowing shoes, he little imagined the 
strange scene in which he was soon to 
take part. He did not even know why 
he had a holiday. Firecrackers and 
American oratory were meaningless to 
the lonely foreigner. 

“Arrived in Madison, he found that 
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whatever it was all about it was a day of 
merrymaking. Everybody was jolly ex- 
cept the coarsely clad farm boy. All at 
once a sound smote his ear that filled him 
with a thousand recollections. It was 
that of piano music—proceeding from the 
parlor of the Capitol House, the first 
hotel in Madison. Its magic drew. the 
young plowboy musician within the house 
in spite of himself. 

“On reaching the parlor, be found a 
young lady seated at the instrument just 
finishing the piece she had been playing. 
When she had left the piano, our poor 
farmer boy sat down and poured out his 
very soul on the ivory keys. All his 
pent-up grief, homesickness and longings 
found utterance in that universal lan- 
guage which prince and peasant alike can 
understand. It was like an inspiration. 
The music improvisator forgot his coarse 
clothing and he did not know that a fire- 
cracker had burned a great hole in the 
back of his working blouse. No doubt 
he presenttd a strange appearance in that 
crowded parlor. 

“At last the outburst of memory began 
to subside and the farmer pianist re- 
turned to consciousness again. Becom- 
ing aware of the attention he was at- 
tracting, our hero abruptly closed his 
rhapsody and bowing to his astonished 
audience, retreated rapidly from the 
room. 

“No less surprised at his graceful and 
cultivated leavetaking than by his re- 
markable performance upon the piano, 
some gentleman followed the burned blue- 
jean jacket and straw hat and demanded 
the reason of such a disguise. In the 
few words at his command our hero ex- 
plained the situation. 

“He was told he could make a far bet- 
ter living in a far more agreeable manner 
—by teaching music in Madison—than by 
pitching hay on a farm. He did not at 
once quit his laborious life, but completed 
his six months of farm work that he 
might improve in the English language. 
Then to town he went. 

“Young Seybt’s farmer master had no 
money, and so he paid him off with a 
large fat hog! While riding to Madison 
with the hog in the wagon the young 
European actually felt proud. It was the 
first possession he had ever earned and 
how he had toiled to get it! It was Sun- 
day morning, so he asked the hotel keeper 
to shut up the hog while he went to 
church. When the youth returned the 
hog was gone and that was the last the 
poor boy ever saw of that hog. His well- 
earned wages had vanished while he was 
worshiping in church, For the moment 
the boy’s heart rebelled against heaven— 
it was almost more than he could bear. 
But he had nothing to do but to go to 
work at his new profession. 

“He was soon engaged as a private, 
tutor by a wealthy family. This occupa- 
tion was of course far more agreeable. 
For -eight months he taught, never once 
missing @ service at the church on Sun- 
days. Slowly he began to understand the 
sermons, but Mr. Seybt confessed these 
learned discourses were not the prime 
cause of his faithful attendance at the 
sanctuary. There was a young lady—but 
the cruel parent ‘stepped in’—and 
stepped in so effectually that in the Tall 
of 1857 the young tutor packed his trunk 
—he had one by this time—shook the dust 
of Madison from his feet and passed 
' southward. 

“At St. Louis his money gave out. 
The panic of ’57 was wrecking thousands 
the country over. In the midst of it all 
our poor boy maintained a precarious 
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existence in the city for a few months— 
and at length found himself without a 
possession besides the clothes on his back 
—and these he pronounced ‘dangerously 
defective” A good angel led him out 
of his trouble. He had formed the ac- 
quaintance of a sewing girl whose parents 
had a farm in the center of Missouri. 
She advised him to go there where he 
could at least earn his bread and await 
better times. 

“When the young tutor began his brief 
preparations for the journey into the 
country, he became painfully conscious 
that his clothing was dangerously unfit 
for active service. Again the feminine 
heart took pity on him—and the noble 
sewing girl. offered to patch his apparel 
for him. He therefore retired behind a 
screen and, disrobing, threw his garments 
over it, remaining in seclusion until his 
benefactress threw them back as good as 
new. He now became what in these days 
is known as a tramp. 

“The species was then uncommon 
enough to possess that approach to re- 
spectability which other rareties generally 
have. Familiarity had not then bred con- 
tempt. The tramp of that day did not 
scorn bread and demand pie as is his cus- 
tom at the present time. At the time 
Mr. Seybt entered the profession it had 
something romantic about it. Seriously 
his journey was a dreary one. It rained 
almost every day. The weather was chilly 
and the creeks were overflowing the bot- 
tomlands. Good, kind people all along 
his road shared their meals with the way- 
farer and gave him shelter. . . . 

“At last his destination was reached. 
The people were kind, but the spot was a 
dull one in the midst of the backwoods 
of Missouri. Again our young friend 
earned his living by hard labor in the 
service of the farmer. But late in the 
summer one day he had the misfortune to 
shoot himself in the leg. Carried to the 
house, he suffered for many weary weeks. 
Malarial fever set in to make matters 
worse and finally, delirious and almost 
hopelessly sick, he was put in a wagon 
upon some straw and blankets and taken 
to St. Louis. By the influence of char- 
itable people the sufferer was admitted 
to the City Hospital and at length dis- 
charged convalescent. 

“Dismissed from the sheltering hospi- 
tal, in the dead of winter—emaciated, 
weak, more dead than alive, scantily clad, 
and with his wound still open, broken in 
body and mind, it seemed to the poor out- 
cast that the end must be near. One 
night he actually lay down before a 
baker’s shop and inhaled from under the 
door the odor of fresh baked bread. It 
was all the nourishment he had. 

“One evening about Christmas time, 
1858, the disheartened, despairing for- 
eigner crawled into a dry goods box and 
lay down to die. He was resigned to his 


fate. Life had nothing for him to look 
forward. to. He sank gradually into in- 
sensibility. He was aroused from his 


stupor by the people in the store, who 
were working that night boxing up goods 
for shipment in the early morning. Had 
these persons not found that ‘bundle of 
misery,’ as he himself called it, the sable 
cloud of woe had never shown a silver 
lining. But he had touched the lowest 
point. He had sunk to the bottom with- 
out actually. perishing, and at last began 
to slowly rise through the dark waters in 
which he was immersed. 

“The people who rescued him sent him 
to a decent boarding house, and while 
lying in his bed he soon began to earn 
something by copying music. Kind care 


and generous diet did their work, and by 
Spring the now hopeful young man blos- 
somed out in a nice new suit of clothes, 
earned by his own efforts—by drawing, 
writing, copying and kindred means. 

“The improvement in his circumstances 
continued and from that time Mr. Seybt 
grew in prosperity and happiness. For 
some of his sketches he was paid hand- 
some prices: He modestly attributed 
this to a desire on the part of his patrons 
to ‘help a poor devil,’ rather than to the 
intrinsic value of the works themselves. 

“But an artist of the natural sensibili- 
ties, refinement and culture of Mr. Seybt 
could hardly be guilty of producing 
drawings that were not real works of art. 
At last his talent secured for him a posi- 
tion as draughtsman in a lithographic 
establishment. Here he earned good 
wages. 

“In 1859-60 Mr. Seybt was sent out to 
various cities in Missouri and Illinois to 
sketch prominent residences, churches 
and business houses, photography not 
then having taken the place it now occu- 
pies in art. In January, 1861, he was 
ordered to Highland, Illinois, to make a 
general view of the town and sketches of 
certain private residences there. 

“While engaged in this work Mr. Seybt 
contracted a severe cold which speedily 
developed into lung fever. He was taken 
very sick while calling at the residence 
of the most prominent citizen of High- 
land. The ladies of the household would 
not consent to his leaving in that condi- 
tion and in a violent snow storm too, so 
there he lay, sick in bed for several 
weeks. Again a sweet young lady was 
his friend. She was the daughter of his 
host, and having carefully nursed the 
young artist back to health again, the 
natural result followed and she became 
Mrs. Seybt.” 

With the subsequent career of Mr. 
Seybt and his connection with the mill- 
ing industry it is not within the province 
of this article to deal; it has already 
been related in these columns. He be- 
came a highly successful American citi- 
zen, and performed most useful service 
for his fellow millers in connection with 
the Millers’ National Association, organ- 
ized to defend the trade in the famous 
purifier litigation, and also in the estab- 
lishment of millers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies. For forty-two years he was 
a director of the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Company, and for thirty-eight years 
its president and a member of its execu- 
tive committee, serving continuously until 
the day of his death. During this time 
he was active in the milling business, and 
a pioneer in the export flour trade. 

Among all those who knew him, few-if 
any were aware of the romance of his 
life. Sometimes in an after-dinner speech, 
speaking of his obligation to America 
and his devotion to its institutions, he 
would refer, still with a quaint touch of 
his native accent,.to himself when, a poor 
orphan boy, he arrived in this country. 
Some of his hearers, especially among the 
younger men, would smile, thinking it 
mere oratorical effect, and little realizing 
what of hardship and suffering it had 
cost him to qualify for the citizenship 
which they so easily inherited. Had they 
known, the humor they found in his re- 
marks would have been lacking, and they 
would have honored him for the uncon- 
querable character that had triumphed 
over all his earlier hardships and brought 
him to the fruition of his ambitions. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 15 June 16 

Junei4 June7 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....260,440 326,120 257,860 279,800 








St. Paul ....... 7,898 7,110 .....5 ceeeee 
Duluth-Superior ”* 365 31,585 16,685 25,785 
Milwaukee ..... 000 4,000 6,500 56,000 

Totals ....... 297,698 368,815 281,045 310,585 
Outside mills*..146,100 ...... 100,765 125,975 

Ag’gate sprg.443,798 ...... 381,810 436,560 
St. Louis ...... 23,050 20,800 1,900 23,600 
St. Louist ..... 39,900 43,000 10,000 36,000 
Buffalo ... - 139,220 153,850 35,185 128,250 
Rochester 14,100 14,400 4,000 10,000 





Chicago wees 22,750 23,250 16,500 21,250 
Kansas City....- 43,300 46,000 11,900 49,600 
Kansas City}. ..140,548 127,926 46.730 100,695 


Omaha ........ 13,100 15,883 ...... «46+. 
Toledo ........ 21,960 21,900 11,100 20,600 
Toledof ......, 34,625 45,381 13,120 33,145 


Nashville** .... 82,607 81,769 34,190 68,510 
Portiand, Oreg. rt 277 41,058 11,055 10,615 
Seattle ..ccesece 1,395 36,020 26,825 15,160 
Tacoma ....... 49066 28,920 5,300 26,435 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 15 June 16 
June 14 June7 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 48 60 50 54 
Bhi PAG wivarccsvee 34 30 se we 
Duluth-Superior .. 68 85 46 71 
Outside milis* ... 59 55 34 43 

Average spring... 51 58 44 50 
Milwaukee ....... 22 22 49 42 
a eer 45 41 4 47 
St. Louisf ..ir.... 61 56 13 - 46 
pa! rere 84 92 21 77 
Rochester ........ 76 78 19 50 
OCMIGRBS seccsecees 85 90 57 75 
Kansas City ...... 53 56 13 68 
Kansas City? ..... 33 31 14 36 
pt Pee 54 66 «y 
BUNOE: sccriecccce 46 46 2 43 
TOIGGT ccccssesec 45 52 21 34 
Nashville** ....... 45 42 2 45 
Portland, Oregon 82 96 29 32 
BOREEIS: oiccccicvcccs 88 76 57 37 
ZROOTER casccccece 86 50 9 46 

OCR occ ccc ccae 59 60 28 50 
Minnesota-Dakotas 61 58 44 50 
Other states ...... 59 59 25 48 


Flour output for week ending June 14 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent from week ending June 7. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO JUNE 6 


Total from July 1, 1918, Is 116,138,000 Bbls, 
Against 111,390,000 a Year Ago— 
Week’s Output Is Heavy 


New York, N. Y., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—The weekly bulletin of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
issued June 17, gives figures covering the 
wheat and flour movement throughout 
the United Staes for the week ending 
June 6, as follows: 

Flour produced, week ending June 6, 
1,923,000 bbls, against 1,407,000 a year 
ago, making a total production of flour 
from July 1 to June 6 of 116,138,000 
bbls, against 111,390,000 a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, week end- 
ing June 6, 2,087,000 bus, against 1,840,- 
000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in country ele- 
vators, mills, and terminal elevators, as 
of June 6, 55,278,000 bus, against 22,- 
121,000 a year ago, showing a decrease 
between May 30 and June 6 this year of 
10,546,000 bus, against a decrease for the 
corresponding week a year ago of only 
4,316,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is'as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total from 
bbls 


July 1, bbls 
a ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


May 16........ 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 23........ 2,378 1,663 112,144 198,700 
May 30........ 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
June 6.......% 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
WHEAT (BUS) 

eceipts. -——Stocks—, 

Week ended— rT 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 238........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
June 6........ 2,087 1,840 55,278 22,121 
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CONFERENCE TAKES NO ACTION 





Matters Relating to Grain, Milling, Jobbing and Baking Trades Discussed 
With Wheat Director in New York, But No Final Announcements 
Made—Many Differences of Opinion Apparent 


A SPECIAL TELEGRAM SENT TUES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17, BY JAMES 
F. BELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE MILLERS’ 
COMMITTEE, INDICATES HIS BELIEF 
THAT A SATISFACTORY UNDERSTAND- 
ING HAS BEEN REACHED, AND A CON- 
TRACT DRAWN UP WHICH WILL BE 
AGREEABLE TO THE MILLING INDUS- 
TRY. 


New York, N. Y., June 14.—The con- 
ference of the grain, milling, flour job- 
bing and baking trades held with Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Grain Cor- 
poration and national Wheat Director, at 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
June 10-11, was one of the most impor- 
tant in the history of these trades, and 
was. attended by about 300 representa- 
tive men from all parts of the United 
States. 

The primary purpose was the consid- 
eration of the contract forms submitted 
by the Grain Corporation for the control 
of these trades in handling the wheat 
crop for 1919. 

The first session was called to order on 
Tuesday morning, June 10, by Mr. 
Barnes, who delivered the opening ad- 
dress published in full elsewhere in this 
issue. 

This address took up most of the morn- 
ing session, and the actual detailed pro- 
gramme was not reached until the after- 


noon, 
(Continued on page 1133.) 


WHEAT CROP PROGRESSING 


Some Damage in Southwest—Army Worms 
in Indiana—Spring Wheat in Fine Con- 
dition—Coast Needs Rain 





The following summary covers crop 
conditions through Tuesday, June 17: 


The Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bright, warm weather pre- 
vails generally throughout the Southwest. 
Showery conditions have continued over 
Missouri today and yesterday, but the 
promise now is for clear days and higher 
temperatures, which are just what is now 
most needed. In spite of the wet fields 
the harvest is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible in the southern districts. It is 
impossible to estimate just how much 
wheat is down or has been lost, but the 
best opinion is that the larger part of the 
wheat which went down in the prolonged 
wet spell will be recovered and can be 
harvested. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Missouri and Southern Illinois 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A heavy rain and wind storm 
yesterday is said to have done some dam- 
age to the growing wheat crop in some 
sections of Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, but no serious damage reports have 
so far been received. Cutting has com- 
menced in various sections, and with fa- 
vorable weather conditions will be general 
next week. The splendid outlook for a 
large yield is being maintained, there be- 
ing almost no reports of deterioration, 

Peter Deruien. 


Indiana 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat-cutting has begun in 
some of the southern counties of Indiana. 
By June 20 it will be under way all over 
the state. Considerable damage from 
smut is being reported. The first thresh- 
ing of the new crop will start in two or 
three weeks. 

Army worms have appeared this week 
in great numbers in parts of northern 
and eastern Indiana, and are causing con- 
siderable damage. Wheat, corn and rye 
especially have suffered, and farm ex- 
perts at Purdue University have been 
called on to give aid. Approximately a 
dozen counties thus far have reported the 
presence of the pest. 

The worm is not the army worm that 
did so much damage to grains in 1862, 
according to entomologists, but is the 
worm which caused heavy losses to grain 





farmers in Missouri and some other states 
as recently as 1914. The genuine army 
worm travelled in only one direction, so 
that its course of destruction could be 
pretty well established, and means of 
stopping it could be found when it was 
discovered in time; but the worm that is 
now abroad travels in all directions, ap- 
parently spreading out from a common 
center. 

James Troop, entomologist at Purdue, 
suggesting measures to combat the pest, 
recommends that a furrow be plowed 
around every field, care being taken to 
keep the land side of the furrow next to 
the fields. Holes should then be dug 
every two or three yards along the fur- 
row. When the worms start toward the 
field and meet this furrow, they are un- 
able to climb up the smooth land side, 
and in travelling. back and forth along 
the furrow fall into the holes and are 
unable to get out. The use of poison 
bran mash in fields where the pests have 
already arrived is also recommended. 


Epwarp H. Zirener. 


Pacific Coast 
Seartie, Wasu., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Drying winds without rain 
have materially reduced the promising 
crop prospects of June 1. Rain is essential 
to prevent serious damage; but with fa- 
vorable weather and early rain a good 

yield is still on the cards. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


The Northwest 

Mrinneapous, Minn., June 17.—Fre- 
quent and heavy rains and warmer weath- 
er during the last week have worked won- 
ders in the growing spring wheat crop 
in the Northwest. The reports indicate 
good stand and splendid color. With the 
exception of an occasional low spot, the 
rains have proven very beneficial. Rapid 
growth is now being made and some sec- 
tions report that the time lost through 
adverse weather conditions during the 
spring has been about made up. 

All small grain is in about the same 
condition as is wheat, with the exception 
of rye. Many reports have been re- 
ceived from North Dakota which indi- 
cated that the rye yield there is apt to 
be below normal. Cutworms have dam- 
aged corn in spots throughout the North- 
west, while grasshoppers are reported as 
damaging wheat in North Dakota. The 
damage, however, to date, has not been 
heavy and steps have already been taken 
to eradicate the pest. 

The field agent of the Department of 
Agriculture in South Dakota says the 
outlook in that state is for a bumper 
wheat crop. The present condition of 
both winter and spring wheat in South 
Dakota is 95 per cent of normal. A big 
majority of the counties reporting to the 
field agent show a substantial increase in 
the wheat acreage this year. 

Rosert ‘Tl’. Bearry. 


, Western Canada 

Winnirec, Man., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—Latest information from va- 
rious parts of Western Canada indicates 
that crop conditions are favorable, but 
rain is needed. Government estimates 
place area at almost 15,500,000 acres, as 
against over 16,000,000 a year ago. Old- 
crop wheat is almost exhausted, and the 
milling business anticipates a quiet sum- 


mer. 
A. H. Bamey. - 





WANT LOWER GULF PRICE 


Millers of Southwest Pleased at Report That 
Wheat Director Will Keep Gulf 
Wheat Price at $2.30 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers in the Southwest are 
gratified by the news from New York to 
the effect that Mr. Barnes has partially 
receded from his original plan to advance 
Gulf wheat prices to a basis of $2.33, 
seaboard. The mag oh oars upon of $2.30 
will force prices in Oklahoma out of line 
with the Kansas City market, but the 


prospective advance in freight rates from 
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Oklahoma to the Gulf will partially com- 
pensate for the an erage advance in the 
Gulf wheat price basis so far as Okla- 
homa is concerned. 

R, E. Srertre. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Buyers Well Stocked, with Very Little 
New Business Reported—Tendency 
to Await New Crop 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Puitaverepnia, Pa., June 17.—Local 
flour buyers were generally well stocked 
up for current needs and showed little 
disposition to trade. The market was 
largely nominal. Quotations per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight western, $11.25@11.40; near-by, 
$10.50@11.25; Kansas straight, $11.50@ 
12.25; short patent, $12@12.50; spring 
short patent, $12@12.50; patent, $11.50 
@12.25; first clear, $9.75@10.25. Rye 
flour dull and weak, to sell at $8.25@ 
8.75 per bbl in sacks. Offerings of mill- 
feed not large, but trade slow and prices 
favor buyers. Quotations,\ carlots, ton: 
winter bran, spot, 100-Ib sacks, $42@43; 
western, to arrive, in bulk, $43@44; 
spring bran, 100-lb sacks, spot, $41@42; 
to arrive, lake and rail, $39.50@40.50; 
standard middlings, to arrive, 100-lb 
sacks, $47.50@48.50; red dog, to arrive, 
140-lb sacks, $61@62; sherts, to arrive, 
100-lb sacks, $47.50@48.50; mixed feed, 
to arrive, 100-lb sacks, $43@44. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Cuicaeo, Itt., June 17.—Flour trade in 
Chicago is very quiet. There are some 
who nave faith in the future use of old- 
wheat flour, for bread-making purposes, 
as a blend with new flour from the South- 
west. The bakers of Chicago who were 
more or less out of commission during 
the labor troubles have stocks of flour on 
hand purchased in March and April at 
lower quotations than those now pre- 
vailing. These will prove valuable. 

A limited number of millers in the 
Southwest have quoted new flour, July 
delivery, at $10.10@10.40, jute, but very 
few contracts have been made. Old flour 
from the Southwest, 95 per cent grade, is 
held at $11.35@11.80, jute, and from the 
Northwest, $11.90@12.20, jute. Rye flour 
is very slow of sale, white patent being 
quoted at $8.10@8.35, jute, Chicago. 

C. H. CuHatren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—There is 
somewhat increased interest in trade in 
new-crop flour. Prices are still rather 
vague, ranging $9.60@10.25, basis bulk 
Kansas City, for hard wheat straight 
flours mostly. Buyers believe that the 
wheat price will go to the guaranty level 
as soon as the movement is on, and doubt 
the permanency of these flour prices. 
There is also some trading in new-crop 
season feeds on the basis of $29@31 per 
ton, sacked, for bran. 

R. E. Srerrre. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—Flour mar- 
ket dull. Domestic buyers hold off, pre- 
ferring to wait until new-crop flours are 
offered. Very little new business report- 
ed. Wheat feed market quiet. Mid- 
dlings in fair demand, but bran dull. 
No business reported in other feedstuffs. 

Peter DeRwien. 


Boston, Mass., June 17.—Local flour 
situation unchanged. Demand limited to 
small lots needed for immediate use. 
No change in prices. Millfeed quiet, 
wheat feed steady, with other feeds a 
shade higher. No change in corn and 
oats products. Louis W. DePass. 


Wrynyrere, Man., June 17.—Flour 
trade is quiet. Winnipeg mills are now 
getting back to normal and will be run- 
ning freely soon. Arrest of the revolu- 
tionary element among strike leaders has 
cleared the air, and an early settlement 
is looked for. 





A. H. Bartey. 





Portland Flour Purchases 

Searriz, Wasn., June 17.—(Special 
Telégram)—The Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation asks offers of flour by 
noon, June 18, for June shipment to 
Pacific Coast terminals. Offers will 
probably be comparatively small, as a 
number of mills are out of wheat, and 
government stocks are limited. 

W. C. Trrrany. 





1123 
WHEAT PREMIUMS PLANNED 


Announcement Made Covering Premiums for 
Storago—Int tain and Pacific 
Coast Rates to Gulf Reduced - 


The United States Wheat Director, 
Julius H. Barnes,. announces that there 
will be adopted this coming year the pol- 
icy of adding to the basic price at the 
*various guaranty markets, periodical pre- 
miums reflecting, measurably, a storage 
charge for the purpose of governing a 
natural flow of wheat from the farm and 
country handling facilities. It is ex- 
pected that this premium will be an- 
nounced at least 30 days in advance of 
the period for which it will be in effect 
at all the markets, and will apply uni- 
formly above the guaranty basis at all 
markets. 

It has been decided that no premium 
will go into effect during the month of 
July, but the basic prices named in the 
President’s guaranty proclamation, which 
are the same prices at which buying has 
been done at the named markets for the 
past year, will be in effect during the 
month of July. Before the first of July 
the question of possible premiums for 
August and the details of these, if any, 
will be publicly announced. 

The Wheat Director also announces 
that he has received the assurance of the 
Railroad Administration that rates from 
intermountain and Pacific Coast terri- 
tory to the Gulf ports of Galveston and 
New Orleans will be shortly reduced to 
56c per 100 lbs, equal to 33.6c per bu. 
This reduction has been secured as a re- 
lief to the producer in those sections, 
since the Grain Corporation cannot this 
coming year pursue the practice of the 
past year and make effective a $2 blanket 
minimum price for all wheat at inter- 
mountain points, but will be obliged to 
confine itself to paying $2 at the named 
markets of Pocatello, Great Falls and 
Salt Lake City, leaving the rest of the 
western territory to base on the commer- 
cial market most readily reached by it. 

In a further effort to make the best 
possible net returns to the producers of 
this section, and in order to make sure 
of a larger flow of wheat to the Gulf 
ports, it has been determined by the 
Wheat Director to ask an executive or- 
der increasing the No. 1 base price at 
Galveston and New Orleans from $2.28 
to $2.30 per bu, and it is expected that 
this change will be effective on July 1. 

The prospect of very large require- 
ments of wheat and wheat flour from this 
country, and the necessity of utilizing the 
Gulf ports more largely than last year, 
make it necessary, in order to avoid an 
enhancement of liabilities on the part of 
the government and to avoid congestion 
at other markets, that the Gulf should 
get a larger flow of wheat during the 
coming crop year, as last year their re- 
quirements were supplied by shipment 
from other terminals, and this strain on 
railroad facilities should be reduced this 
year. 








Martin Ismert Succeeds J. B. Wilcox 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The appointment of Martin 
E. Ismert to the position of sales-man- 
ager of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
to succeed J. B. Wilcox, was announced 
today. Mr. Ismert is the oldest sén of 
Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
company, and has been for some years 
in charge of its city sales department. 
R. E. Srerria. 





Auditing Nearly Completed 

The Cereal Enforcement Division of 
the Food Administration announces that 
it is rapidly finishing its work of the 
auditing of flour mill accounts for the 
control period covering Sept. 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, and expects to be able to 
close up its offices by July 1, as by that 
time all flour mills should have made their 
final settlements. 





Resignation of Mr. Brand 
Announcement was made on June 138 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, had resigned, in order to be- 
come associated with a large fruit grow- 
ers’ company, with headquarters at Pitts- 


burgh. 

No announcement as to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brand’s successor has as yet 
been made. : 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week decreased 65,780 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending June 14) 260,- 
340 bbls, against 255,860 in 1918, 279,800 
in 1917, Fi 300,960 in 1916. 

* * 

The ‘flour market is devoid of inter- 
est. Sales are at a low ebb and a fur- 
ther curtailment in production at Min- 
neapolis is imminent. Receipts of wheat 

are light, shipments fairly heavy, and 
public and private stocks decreasing rap- 
idly. Some millers are inclined to hold 
on to all the old wheat they have, feel- 
ing that it will be needed later on when 
the new wheat begins coming to market. 
Rains have seriously interfered with har- 
vesting in the Southwest, and when this 
wheat begins arriving, old dry wheat will 
be needed and will probably command a 
big premium for mixing. 

Some large bakers are apparently be- 
ginning to realize that they will probably 
not be able to get new southwestern 
wheat as early as they expected, and that 
when it does begin to move it may not 
be in condition to use immediately on ac- 
count of its “greenness” and excessive 
moisture. For this reason they are in- 
quiring more freely for old spring wheat 
flour. One city mill last week sold a 
round lot of guaranteed old wheat flour 
to bakers for shipment last half July. 
Millers anticipate further inquiry and 
buying of this character during the next 
few days. 

First clear flour is far from being ac- 
tive. A great many mills are understood 
to have an accumulation of this grade on 
hand, and undoubtedly low prices are 
being named to move same. Second clear 
is practically unsalable as flour. A ma- 
jority of the mills are said to be run- 
ning it into their red dog stream and 
marketing it as feed. 

Quotations are somewhat firmer on ac- 
count of the recent advances in cash 
wheat. Asking prices, however, are mere- 
ly nominal, since it is reported that sales 
are being made right along at 30@50c 
bbl under the prices quoted. Standard 
patent is held at $12@12.10 and bakers 
patent at $11.30@11.60 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear, $8.75@9.25; second 
clear $6@6.50, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis. 


An improved demand is reported for 
millfeed. Offers for prompt shipment 
are light and buyers are now inquiring 
for July-August shipment. With a de- 
creasing output, the tendency is for high- 
er prices during the next two months. 
Some fair sales of bran are reported for 
season shipment at around spot prices. 

A few city mills are sold ahead and 
have nothing to offer. Others, however, 
while they have feed for sale, are not ag- 
gressive sellers. The sentiment seems to 
have changed and all look for a continu- 
ance of present high prices. 

Stocks at Minneapolis have been pretty 
well cleaned up, while transit offerings 
have dwindled very perceptibly. The East 
is inquiring for prompt and July ship- 

t, as is also the Southeast. 
in, is quoted nominally at $34@35 
ton; standard middlings, $43; flour mid- 
$49@51; red dog, $55@57; rye 
~ Bs, $35.50@37,—in 100-lb sacks, 
aeccapolie. 


* * 


f.o.b. M 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 45,095 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 14 they made 153,990 
‘bis of flour, against 83,230 in 1918. 


mills last week 


“outside” 
shipped 895 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 4,585 in 1918. 


Sixty-two 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation ve 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern Consclidated. Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 14, 
receipts of wheat were as s, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


8,769 3,572 


Minneapolis.... 1,060 1,434 3,375 
9,239 1,306 


Duluth........ 565 *20 *951 


Totals ...... 1,625 1,454 4,326 18,008 4,878 
Duluth, b’d’d.. eee see ove 715 53 


Totals ...... 1,625 1,454 4,326 18,728 4,931 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to June 14, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 97,805 68,190 99,509 147,509 





Duluth ....... 89,602 *17,011 23,979 93,364 
Totals ...... 187,407 85,201 123,488 240,873 
Duluth, b’d’d.. «6.65 eeeee 9,279 12,300 





TOCA cc ccss 187,407 85,201 132,767 253;173 
* *Includes Canadian, 
Elevator stocks at 
Duluth on June 14, in 
omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis and 
bushels (000’s 




















Minneapolis 2,216 60 1,087 1,772 1,212 
Duluth..... 1,444 *6 °227 674 84 
Totals.... 3,660 56 1,264 2,446 1,296 
Duluth, b’d’d .... ve EY 70 6 
Totals.... 3,660 56 1,264 2,516 1,302 


*Includes Canadian, 
8ST. PAUL MILLING CO, ROUND-UP 


The second annual meeting of the of- 
ficers and salesmen of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. was held June 13-14. 
Various business sessions were held and 
plans laid for the coming year. 

A banquet was given the evening of 
June 13, at the St. Paul Athletic Club, 
at which John F. Diefenbach, secretary 
and manager, presided. The out-of-town 
representatives attending the round-up 
were: Frank R. Prina, New York City; 
A. G. King, Syracuse, N: Y; E. R. Craw- 
ford, Pittsburgh, Pa; W. H. Holaday, 
Columbus, Ohio; John H. Burton, Chi- 
cago; F. L. Carr, Detroit, Mich; F. J. 
Landon, Madison, Wis., and Burt N. 
Lathrop and Joseph Hartman, of Chica- 
go, who represent the company in Illinois 
and Indiana. 

On June 14 the entire party went to 
Annandale, Minn., for the opening of the 
bass fishing season. Some of the repre- 
sentatives may remain there over this 
week. 


MILL MUTUAL INSURANCE MEN MEET 


A joint conference of the secretaries 
and managers of the different mill mu- 
tual insurance companies is being held 
this week in Minneapolis, in the office of 
H. M. Giles, manager of the northwest- 
ern department of the Millers’ National 
Insurance Co. They are discussing busi- 
ness as it applies to the different sections 
of the country, and adopting their policy 
for the coming year. 

Among those attending the meeting 
are: M. A. Reynolds, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Co; A. D. Baker, secretary, and L. N. 


Baker, assistant secretary, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual; John T. Sharp, Mill 
Owners’ Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa; 


George A. McKinney, secretary, and A. J. 
Kellenberger, assistant secretary, IIli- 


nois Millers’ Mutual, of Alton; C. A. 
McCotter, secretary Grain Dealers’ Na- 


tional, ————- lis, Ind; W. A. Miles, 
special agent for the Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual, Canton; * Charles H. Ridgeway, 


manager of the southwestern department, 
and R. Watson, assistant manager, Mill 
& Elevator Mutual Co., Kansas City; C. 
H. Cole, of Seattle, manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast agency of the Mill & Elevator 
Mutual, and C. A. Stephens, of Great 
Falls, state agent, Montana department 
of the Mill & Elevator Mutual Co. 

An informal dinner is to be given this 
evening at the Minikahda Club to the 
visitors. It will be attended by a number 
of millers. 


A NEW MILL FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Milling 
Co., Ashley, N. D., has under construc- 
tion a 250-bbl mill. The building is to 
be 32x72 ft, six stories, of reinforced 
concrete. It is to be arranged for 500 
bbls but only half of the machinery will 
be installed now. Excavation work was 
begun on the site a week ago. The com- 
pany expects to have the mill ready for 
operation abowt the time the new crop is 
ready. 

C. H. Mohr, Minneapolis representative 
of the “Allis-Gha mers Mfg. ., secured 
the order for machinery, including clean- 
ing machinery, motors, etc. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Ground whole barley is selling in Min- 
neapolis at $52-ten, in_sacks. 

The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will move its office ohh the Corn Ex- 
change July 1. 

B. Gerlach, president of the La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., left June 13 on 
an eastern business trip. 

A number of sales of season shipment 
bran are reported at $31@33 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Schimel Bros., who operated the 175- 
bbl mill at Balfour, N. D., are out of 
business and the mill is closed. 

Ward Smith, of the Hunter-Robinson- 
Wenz Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Minneapolis Thursday to Saturday last. 

H. W. Ladish, president, and Harry 
Stratton, of the Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., are in Minneapolis 
today. 

H. Marmaduke, special representative 
of the Alsop Process Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is making one of his periodical — to 
the Northwest. 

Screenings are unchanged in price and 
while supplies are restricted, sellers are 
forcing delivery against orders to realize 
on profits: made. 

Stuart A. McLean, of Splivalo, Mc- 
Lean & Co., grain dealers, San Francisco, 
Cal., was a Minneapolis visitor Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. 

A good many interior northwestern 
mills have ground out, their wheat hold- 
ings and are now being overhauled, re- 
paired and made ready for the new crop. 

C. E. Dingwall, of C. E. Dingwall Co., 
grain and feed, Milwaukee, was one of 
the number of Milwaukee visitors at the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce this 
week, 

E. C. Merton, formerly of er 
olis, but until recently at Cherryvale, 
Kansas, is now manager of the flour and 
feed department of John T, Leonard & 
Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 

Harry L. Douty has resumed his duties 
in the sales department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in Mineapolis, after 15 
months of military service, most of which 
time was spent overseas. 

Mixed feed is offered by interior mills 
at $42 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, first half of July shipment. 
Sales are said to have been made this 
week on the basis of $49.50, delivered 
Boston. 

H. L. Haase, of Iowa Falls, Iowa, for 
many years the representative of the 
Commander Mill Co., has resigned to en- 
ter the wholesale flour and feed business 
on his own account, He will represent 
one spring and gpg winter wheat mill. 

Eleyator “K” jp Mipneapolis, owned by 










the Sheffield Co., is being en- 
larged and t ity increased about 
400,000 buss like 40 additional 


to be built. When 
levator will have a ca- 
bus. 


. tional story. 
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B. B. Sheffield, the Minneapolis miller, 
with his family, leaves this evening for 
New York on a two months’ vacation. 
Mr. Sheffield, for some time, has been 
trying to book passage to Japan or South 
America but has been unable to get ac- 
commodations. He is now figuring on 
going to Labrador. 


Offers of choice milling wheat at Min- 
neapolis are light. Of the meager re- 
ceipts daily only a very small percentage 
is of the higher grades. Delay in har- 
vesting in the Southwest has had a hard- 
ening effect on cash prices here. Or- 
dinary No. ‘1 northern is now selling at 
$2.50 bu, and No. 1 dark northern at 
$2.58@2.60. 


The work of remodeling the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co.’s corn mill into a 
wheat mill is progressing nicely. The 
building has been enlarged by an addi- 
When finished this unit will 
have a capacity of 800 bbls, ae Se the 
total capacity ) to 3,000 aily. 
The Nordyke armon Co, ig hernish- 
ing the machiné 

J. H. Hammill, 
treasurer, and F. J, Ham 
of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Ca, 
lis, returned this week ‘ro the 
Coast. While there they secured a coms 
tract from the Sperry Flour Co. for 
machinery to equip the second unit q 
mill at Spokane, Wash. This unit 
have a capacity of 1,000 bbls. The 2 
tract calls for 16 double stands of rolls; 
five sifters; seven Strong-Scott purifiers; 
ten 32x102-in Strong-Scott ball bearin 
centrifugal reels; two round reels, bal 
bearing; two Niagara bran dusters; three 
Strong-Scott ball bearing fans; Simplex 
screenings grinder; two Columbia feed 
governors; a Kirk wheat dampener; 
Richardson automatic scale, and a line of 
Invincible scourers, separators, dust col- 
lectors, and four flour packers and two 
feed packers. 


vice- dent and 
tary, 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 


wages 
milling 


approximately the 
large 


Following is 
commonly prevailing with the 
companies at Minneapolis: 

Rate per 

Occupation— hour 

Stone dressers 











Grinders ........ 62c 
DEE Bh edhesedeecrecdececvacecassées 2c 
Pe DOMED 6k Viv cca rccivvectecte 48c 
TT Ae Te ee ET 43c 
PEED. wn. b4 66660850 6b500 Sincere ehees 53c 
WUPMED. vee bccsccdsewescsartsececstesee 50c 
CF GOGRCOTD ccccecwiesesasccecvesctcs 50c 
Ree Care ee 45e 
Pe COMIONE ic cance cdicceeseu sees 45c 
PROD FUN seat voce sevevccse cous eure 48c 
 testine... » - 4 MOLE EL CREEL LOL ELERE TLL 39c 
0 EE e se Cee er re rte 47c 
Ne, BID. 6 500.0.06.0000800560 608 50c 
poe ee ai 63 @68c 
Millwright helpers ........ -. 40@48c 
First-class machinists ............ 66 @68c 
Helpers, machinists’ .........sccvccces 38c 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........ 54@56c 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers..... 4lc 
SEEN, bea eS cerbpees Ca cecsavdenetes 58c 
oo REL CEET ET PULELERERE ET 55e 
PE. Ashe ach se cae sca eKbna cy webb 50e 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers........ 45 
Electricians—Operators ........eese008 47c 

bio Ne eee 40@50c 

FEN nb 84 00s en eee ce ncmmwees 66 48c 
Mievator weighers®. «... 000s sssmbsooswees 50c 
Wheat shovelers ....... 50c 
Machine tenders, etc. .. 47c 
Watchmen, for 12 hours............05 $3.40 


Employees in some mills are paid time 
and a half for Sundays and holidays. In 
others, double time on Sundays and holidays. 
In still others, they are not paid overtime 
at all, but get a bonus on total wages earned 
each year, 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily “closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7—Mplse— ——Duluth——_. 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 10 ...$4.74 4.73 4.74 4.72 4.61 
June 11... 4,88 4.88 4.88 4.86 4.70 
June 12... 4.91 4.91 4.91% asp 4.76 
June 13... 4.87 4.86 4.86% 4.84 4.72 
June 14... 4.79 4.78 4.78% 4.76 4.64 
June 16... 4.87 4.87 4.86 4.84 4.72 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 


c— Receipts——.. ——In store——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 203 105 169 31 48 126 
Duluth .... 18 103 29 150 349 811 


Totals.... 221 208 198 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to June 
14, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolia ... 6,955 5,401 1,915 859 
WUE 60 bv vase *3,768 2,845 3,290 2,629 
Totals ...... 9,723 8,246 65,205 3,488 


*Inciudes Canadian. 
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Extreme dullness continues to charac- 
terize the flour market. Local mills are 
running on short time, filling old orders, 
and the majority of interior mills are 
either closed or will soon be through with 
this year’s business. The milling trade 
is awaiting with interest the publication 
of the plans under which the industry 
will operate the coming year, and no re- 
vival of business is looked for until the 
contract is given its final form. 

Prices remain unchanged, with sales 
negligible. Millers have little wheat on 
hand not already covered by orders, and 
are not trying to force sales. The de- 
layed harvest is acting as a strengthen- 
ing factor, as the opinion is general that 
no shipments of flour from new wheat 
can be made before the middle of July. 
Added to this is the uncertainty of the 
quality of the new crop. Patents are 
quoted at $11.80@12.15 bulk, with the 
majority of the few sales made, at $12. 
Straights are quoted $10.50@11.50 bulk. 
Clears are still hard to dispose of, mill- 
ers having difficulty in making sales in 
any quantity at all. Quotations range 
$9@9.50. Second clears are firm at $7.50 
@8. 

While very few sales are being made 
on flour from the new crop, there are 
small sales reported by local brokers. 
These are all for straights and range 
from $10.20@11, bulk, at Kansas City. 
Late in the week an increase in offers 
was reported at prices ranging $10.75@ 
11.25, basis jute, New York, including 
commission, with one offer reported as 
low as $10.65. The rains and general 
harvest situation are deterring millers 
from seriously considering making new- 
crop sales in volume. 

There is an excellent demand for shorts 
for immediate shipment. The demand is 
mainly from the large feeders in the 
Southwest, and, with the small offerings 
from mills, it is thought the market will 
remain firm up to the new crop season. 

Quotations on brown shorts are $44@ 
16 per ton in 100-lb sacks; gray shorts 
$47@48 per ton. Bran is dull at un- 
changed prices. The few sales made 
are at $32@33 per ton, sacked. 

Owing to the uncertainty of flour 
prices and the consequent unwillingness 
of mills to quote, there is little future 
business being contracted for. Some 
scattered sales of bran for July-August 
delivery are reported, however, at $28@29 
per ton. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thig WOOK «cscevcsescsrovs 43,300 53 
LOSE WOOK. « cacurccassocces 46,000 56 
TOME Me Sebaeerpec sguane 6 11,900 13 
TWO years ABO ....cesseeee 49,600 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 418,470 140,548 33 
Last week ....... 407,670 127,926 31 
Year ago .......+ 311,160 46,739 15 
Two years ago... 274,020 100,693 36 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,000 bbls, 2,724 last week, 1,185 a 
year ago, and 3,630 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight reported 





domestic business good, 24 fair, and 44 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 

with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

was 13,100 bbls, representing 54 per cent 

activity this week, as compared with 15,- 
883, 66 per cent, last week. 


RAINS DAMAGE WHEAT 


Continued and insistent rains this week 
have resulted in fairly widespread dam- 
age to wheat in the Southwest. Just 
how much wheat is down so badly that it 
will not come up and mature for har- 
vest cannot be determined. Generally 
speaking, in the eastern and central dis- 
tricts where the growth is rankest and 
rains have been heaviest, there is consid- 
erable damage in lowland wheat, but no 
material injury to fields on the upland. 

Until this week just ended there was, 
in spite of the flood of reports, no seri- 
ous damage to wheat anywhere in the 
Southwest; but this week’s rains, coming 
on top of earlier and heavy falls, with 
the ground thoroughly saturated, have 
undeniably created a condition so seri- 
ous that dry, warm weather is now 
urgently needed. With such weather, the 
actual wheat loss because of excessive 
moisture would be moderate, but without 
it, and with rains continuing through a 
few days more, the southwestern wheat 
crop will suffer both in quantity and 
quality. 

In Oklahoma and southern Kansas, 
where the ground is dry, harvest is well 
under way, but over much of southern 


* Kansas the fields are too wet for the ma- 


chines. With dry weather cutting will, 
however, be well under way in all of 
southern Kansas next week. 

In the western parts of Kansas the 
wheat is by no means so rank a growth 
as in the central and eastern districts 
and the rains have been highly bene- 
ficial to the fields there. To a consider- 
able extent the increase in yield of the 
crop out there will offset the loss in the 
more easterly districts. 

Harvest everywhere in the Southwest 
has been delayed 10 days to a fortnight 
by the cool, wet weather, and it now ap- 
pears certain that there will be no sub- 
stantial movement to market before well 
into July. 


NEW MILL PLANS DRAG 


Rather slow headway is reported in 
completing the financing of two or three 
milling concerns which plan to build flour 
mills in Kansas City this year. Two of 
the enterprises are making active efforts 
to place stock issues with interior south- 
west investors and one of them is report- 
ed to be meeting with fair success. 

The only two milling plants now under 
actual construction here are those of the 
Seaboard Milling Co. and the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co., each of which will be 1,200 to 
1,500 bbl units. 


OPERATIVE MILLER COMMITTEES 


President P. H. Lawson, of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: Finance, F. J. Becker, 
chairman; A. W. Spehr, B. C. Williams; 
membership, Charles H. Barnard, chair- 
man; E. M. Friend, L. R. Henkle; audit- 
ing, Frank C. Witter, chairman; W. E. 
Ruckman, G. E. Melvin. 


ON GUARD AGAINST I. W. W. 


The influx of floating labor because of 
the harvest season has led both state and 
federal authorities to adopt aggressive 
methods to keep down any tendency to- 
ward I. W. W. outbreaks and sabotage 
in the Southwest. In several sections of 
Kansas disturbers have appeared and the 
“black cat” sabotage signal has been 
found posted in interior cities and small 
towns. At Hutchinson, Kansas, several 


arrests of alleged I. W. W. workers al- 
ready have been made, and many known 
disturbers from eastern states are under 
surveillance. 

So far there has been no serious com- 
plaint of shortage of labor for the har- 
vest. On account of the heavy growth of 
the wheat, an unusually large number of 
men will be required and the work of 
both harvest and threshing will be very 
heavy and slow. 


SOUTH WESTERN RATE CHANGES 


By authority of the United States 
Railroad Administration, a considerable 
number of changes in grain rates in Mis- 
souri River territory are announced to 
become effective as soon as the rates can 
be checked in. It is stated that there 
will be some delay in publishing the new 
rates, but that probably all of them will 
be put into effect within the next 30 or 
60 days. Among the changes are the fol- 
lowing: 

Proportional rate from Omaha to the 
Gulf for export advanced 21%c; Kansas 
City rate 3c. 

Kansas City to Memphis proportional 
rate advanced 1/,c. 

Kansas City to Cairo, Ill., and Evans- 
ville, Ind., proportional rate to the South- 
east advanced 1c. 

Omaha to St. Louis local rates ad- 
vanced 1c; Kansas City to St. Louis 
local rates advanced 2c. 

Omaha to Chicago local rate advanced 
¥,c; the Kansas City to Chicago local 
rate advanced 11/,c. 

From Missouri River points to Missis- 
sippi River (Dubuque to St. Louis), pro- 
portional rates to be 2¥%c per 100 lbs 
over the wheat rates of June 24, 1918; to 
Chicago and points basing thereon, 3c 
per 100 lbs over the wheat rates of June 
24, 1918; to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
points basing thereon, the same relation 
with rates to Chicago as of June 24, 1918; 
to Peoria, differential under Chicago of 
2c per 100 lbs. Local rates from Mis- 
souri River to be 5c higher than propor- 
tional rates. 

Wichita, Kansas, to New Orleans for 
export advanced Ic to basis of 371/,¢. 

Oklahoma City to Gulf for export re- 
duced 4c to basis of 3lc. 

From Kansas and Nebraska to the 
Missouri River, rates to be made 3c per 
100 Ibs over the wheat rates in effect 
June 24, 1918. 

Rates from Kansas and Nebraska sta- 
tions to Mississippi River and points be- 
vond to be made on combinations of rates 
into and out of Missouri River where 
such basis obtained on June 24, 1918; 
where rates were less than the combina- 
tion of locals into and out of Missouri 
River on June 24, 1918, the new rate to 
Mississippi River and beyond to be made 
by applying the same amounts under 
the combinations into and out of Missouri 
River as obtained in the wheat rates on 
June 24, 1918. 

Rates on grain between Oklahoma 
points and Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Minneapolis and points basing 
thereon, to be 6c over the wheat rate of 
June 24, 1918. 

NOTES 

C. W. Bleuler, manager of the Maney 
Export Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
in town this week. 

George W. Hoyland, of the George W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., visited his trade con- 
nections at Omaha, Memphis and Spring- 
field this week. 

The Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has engaged H. E. Brooks, Jr., as its 
general eastern representative, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Hixon, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Washington, presided at a special 
hearing here to discuss the provisions of 
the new federal warehouse law, Friday 
of this week. 

E. C. Merton, until recently sales- 
manager of the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, has associated him- 
self with John T. Leonard & Sons, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as manager of their flour 
and feed department. 

James Kirk, son of Harry F. Kirk, 
formerly of the Magnolia Mills, War- 
rensburg, Mo., this week returned from 
overseas service and has resumed his 
duties as southern salesman for the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. 

Frank P. py ae long connected with 
the grain trade here, has gone to Chicago 
to become manager of the grain depart- 
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ment of King, Farnum & Co. Mr, 
was last week elected a member of 
Chicago Board of Trade, 

Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C, Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent the week 
calling on millers in the Southwest. He 
looks for a very active trade in south- 
western flours immediately the new-crop 
goods come into the market. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
this week changed its. working schedule 
to the eight-hour basis with a general in- 
crease in the per hour wage basis. Other 
Omaha mills are expected to take similar 
action before or about July 1. 


Paul J. Mathews, for three years past 
representative of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. in a part of New York state, 
has resigned and formed a connection 
with Dilts & Morgan, grain merchants, 
Kansas City. He will visit mills in east- 
ern and central states in the sale of mill- 
ing wheat. 


The Hinds Grain Co., Kansas City, will 
expand its business to include the han- 
dling of flour and millfeed. Douglas M. 
Cain, formerly manager of the old Cain 
Mill Co., Atchison, Kansas, recently be- 
came associated with the Hinds com- 
pany and will be in immediate charge of 
its flour and feed department. 

R. E. Armstrong, formerly in the 
sales department of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., but more re- 
cently sales-manager of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., has asso- 
ciated himself with the Alva Roller 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.) and last 
week assumed his duties as sales-man- 
ager. 

George T. Valentine, formerly with 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, and more 
recently assistant to the sales-manager 
of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., has asso- 
ciated himself with R. B. Schuyler in 
the Milling Products Co., Omaha. Mr. 
Schuyler also formerly was connected 
with Nebraska mills. The company pro- 
poses to do a general brokerage and com- 
mission business in mill products. 

The Lappin-Jones Flour & Grain Co. 
is the style of a new concern in the flour 
and feed trade here. E. D. Lappin for- 
merly was in the railway service in Kan- 
sas City, but for the past several months 
has been in the brokerage business under 
style of the Mid-West Commission Co. 
Robert L. Jones, now associated with 
Mr. Lappin in the business, was until 
recently connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Kaull Milling Co. The firm 
will do a general brokerage business in 
mill products. 





Liability for Injury 

The Wisconsin supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment in favor of plaintiff in 
the case of Georgia Casualty Co. vs. 
American Milling Co., covering reim- 
bursement against liability under the 
Wisconsin workmen’s compensation act 
for injury to the employee of a steve- 
dore company while that company and 
defendant were jointly engaged in un- 
loading a cargo of mill screenings from 
a vessel into defendant’s elevator at Su- 
perior. 

The employee was assisting other steve- 
dores in bringing the screenings within 
the range of an elevator leg which had 
been let down into the hold of the vessel. 
The elevating operations were under the 
control of the defendant’s employees, and 
the injured man was hurt through neg- 
ligence of one of these employees in 
operating the machinery. 

The decision of the Wisconsin court 
is that liability could not be avoided by 
the milling company on the ground that 
the negligent employee and the injured 
man were fellow servants, within the rule 
that an employer is not liable for in- 
juries caused by carelessness of a fellow 
servant, The court limits this rule to 
cases where both employees are in the 
service of a common employer. It is also 
decided that the case fell within the 
general legal principle that when it ap- 
pears in a personal injury action that 
where both apparatus and its operation 
were under the control of defendant, and 
such an accident happened as could not 
ordinarily happen except by reason of a 
defect in the machinery or negligent 
operation of it, the occurrence of the ac- 
cident itself raises an inference of. negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant. 

A. L. H. Srneer. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills, for the week ending June 14, was 
estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,250, or 89 

r cent, last week, 16,500, or 57 per cent, 
ast year, and 21,250, or 77 per cent, in 
1917. 

There was one redeeming feature in 
the flour trade last week, and that was 
the return of the bakers of Chicago to a 
normal condition, the strike having been 
ended. It is difficult to say just who 
profited by the labor troubles, but it is 
known that the employees were subjected 
to a great deal of loss of time and money. 
Resumption of operation by the bakeries 
has stimulated the demand for flour, but 
not to any marked degree. Jobbers, 
wholesale grocers and flour dealers gen- 
erally are not greatly interested in flour 
or values at present. There has been 
practically no booking of new flour to be 
made of Oklahoma and Kansas wheat. 
While some prices, quoted even as low 
as $10.20@10.40, jute, have been rather 
tempting, buyers have not cared to enter 
into contracts, especially until they can 
examine the new offerings. Millers so 
far have advised that they anticipate 
good flour from the Southwest on the 
new crop, as they believe that the wheat 
will be in excellent condition for mill- 
ing. 

ty mills in the Northwest, and it is 
also true of those in the Southwest, have 
just about enough orders on their books 
to use up available wheat prior to the 
new crop. Several mills in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas have advised their Chi- 
cago connections that they are not go- 
ing to have any great surplus, yet every 
one who has any flour to offer is anxious 
to dispose of first and second clears. 
From the East there has been a little 
more activity in the demand for first 
clears, both spring and hard winter. 
Quotations are firmer than they were two 
weeks ago. The Chicago mills have so 
far been able to obtain sufficient wheat 
for their use, and are operating almost 
entirely on spring wheat flour and rye 
flour. The scarcity of soft wheat pro- 
hibits much offering. 

Since the Grain Corporation ceased to 
buy rye flour, this product has shown a 
decided slump, and millers are complain- 
ing of inability to dispose of even enough 
to warrant operating at half capacity. 

s condition prevails in Wisconsin to 
a marked degree. 


DROP IN WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices in the open market here 
dropped below the government’s basic the 
past week, with a small increase in the 
offerings. A fair percentage of the ar- 
rivals are of part cars or of lightly load- 
ed cars, showing a cleaning up of inte- 
rior stocks. No. 1 northern sold at $2.36 
as the inside, at one time, or 7¢ under 
the government price. No. 2 red and 
No. 2 hard were $2.32. 

There is an impression in the trade that 
the best of the brilliant crop prospects 
have been seen, and that changes from 
now on will be in the way of deteriora- 
tions. Much red rust is reported in the 
Mississippi Valley’s winter wheat. Illi- 
nois, however, has the promise of 67,- 
985,000 bus, with a condition of 96, or 
22 points above the 10-year average. 

Much talk has been heard that the oat 
po is not doing as well'as it should, 

that the corn crop is late. This has 
caused shorts to cover freely, and at 
times has advanced prices sharply. Corn 
futures advanced nearly 6c in two days 
and oats 2¥,@3\,c in the same time. 





‘takes crops of any kind. 


Bulges met selling orders and price re- 
cessions. 


THE GOVERNMENT FORECAST 

A wheat crop of 1,236,000,000 bus, as 
suggested by the government report for 
June, is the largest on record by 210,- 
000,000 bus. It is 319,000,000 bus, or 34 
per cent, over the crop of last year, and 
445,000,000 bus above the five-year aver- 
age from 1913 to 1917. Figured on the 
government’s basic price of $2.26 per 
bu at Chicago, it is worth $2,793,000,000; 
on $2, the valuation is $2,472,000,000. 
This is more money than has ever been 
represented by any wheat crop in the his- 
tory of the trade. It means a big busi- 
ness for the mills, elevators, bakers and 
railroads. It also means prosperity for 
the farmer, and, in turn, a large demand 
for the necessities and luxuries of life 
from merchants and manufacturers. 

Taking the wheat, oats, rye and barley 
crops as indicated by the government re- 
port, there is a total of 3,021,000,000 bus. 
This is 223,000,000 bus, or 8 per cent, in 
excess of the harvest of last year. Al- 
lowing for normal domestic consump- 
tion, there will be a surplus of about 
800,000,000 bus of wheat, rye and barley 
for export. 

THE ILLINOIS CROP 


Illinois has 660,000 acres of spring 
wheat, as shown by the government re- 
port issued by the state agent, and not 
announced in the regular statement giv- 
en out June 8. The area is 410,000 acres 
larger than last year and the best the 
state has had in years. The condition on 
June 1 was 95, and the estimated crop 
15,675,000 bus, compared with 6,725,000 
bus last year. The plant has grown slow- 
ly, owing to weather conditions, and is 
somewhat backward in development. 
Most of the acreage is in the northern 
and northwestern part of the state. 

A barley crop of 6,791,000 bus is sug- 
gested for Illinois by the government 
report, compared with 9,000,000 bus last 
year. The acreage is 212,500, a reduction 
of 15 per cent from last year. The con- 
dition,- June 1, was 94 per cent. 

Corn acreage in Illinois is smaller than 
last year, but no definite figures have 
been announced. The season is 10 days 
late, and, on June 1, the state reported 
that only 75 to 80 per cent of the area 
had been planted in some sections. Oats 
are two weeks late, and have been dam- 
aged by frost. Oats in Iowa are yellow 
and reflect the bad conditions at seeding 
time, as shown by the Iowa state report. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


John Inglis, the Logan & Bryan crop 
expert, who has been in the West and 
Southwest the past two weeks, says that 
the promise of the wheat crop two weeks 
ago exceeded all estimates, But weather 
conditions have been severe, lodging sev- 
eral times and developing black rust, 
especially in the bottom lands. Nebraska 
has suffered most, as the central and 
northern counties were badly struck by 
orange leaf rust before heading. The 
crop is about 10 days late. Should there 
be a dry period for harvesting and 
threshing, and no other adverse condi- 
tions, the crop, even with a loss of 50,- 
000,000 bus from first estimates, will ex- 
ceed the government estimates. The army 
worm extends over a large section from 
northern Oklahoma, southern and central 
Kansas, and as far north as Iowa. To 
date it has worked mostly in alfalfa, but 
It develops in- 
to the moth stage in 10 days and is no 
longer a menace. 


NOTES 


There were sales of four cargoes of 
Argentine corn in New York, Thursday, 
at $1.321,@1.34, the lowest of the season. 

E. J. Phelps, president of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., is on a pleasure 


trip to the Pacific Coast. He will be ab- 
sent about a month. | 


Rollin E. Smith, formerly a Minnesota 
miller, and of late with Bureau of 
Markets, Washin is now permanent- 
y located in go in the Federal 
Grain Supervision Department. 

Samples of Manchurian corn from a 
cargo recently arrived at Portland, Ore- 
gon, have been shown in Chicago. The 
corn is very similar to that of the Ar- 
gentine in shape and size of kernel, but 
is a paler yellow. 

There were sales of No. 1 northern 
whéat, Friday, at $2.35, in carlots on 
track. This is a decline of 15c within 
the last few weeks. On the same day 
there were sales of No. 1 mixed wheat at 
$2.32, No. 2 mixed at $2.30, and No. 3 
mixed at $3.25. 

The Grain Corporation has sold all its 
holdings of wheat, rye and barley in 
Chica The rye and barley have been 
moved out and shipping orders have been 
given on wheat. There is very little here 
that has not been shipped and expecta- 
tions are that the small holdings will be 
moved within the next two weeks. 

Speculators in the Northwest have been 
heavily long of rye and barley futures in 
Chicago, and have been liquidating. The 
market on the whole has made a poor 
response to the bullish crop news sent 
from the Northwest. Reports on rye 
have been especially bad. It is said that 
the crop was damaged in the bloom. 

Corn prices are so high as to indicate 
an extensive use of barley as a substi- 
tute. Unless weather conditions improve 
in the Southwest, indications are that 
there may be a wet harvest. This might 
result in a liberal supply of damaged 
wheat being used for animal feed, at 
around $1.50@1.80 bu, in competition with 
corn. 

The Corn Products Co. has been a 
good buyer of cash corn in Chicago for 
several weeks, competing with shippers 
and elevator interests at times for the 
liberal offerings. It has secured a gen- 
erous percentage of the corn held here, 
having 500 cars on track at the Argo, 
Ill, plant at the end of the week. A 
Decatur, IIl., plant has 2,000,000 bus corn 
bought, hedged by sales of product 
abroad. 

H. R. Williams, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, was in Chicago today on his 
way to some of the central markets. The 
Stratton-Ladish Milling So., since its rye 
mill began operating two or three months 
ago, has marketed its entire output from 
day to day. The new wheat mill of 
1,200 bbl capacity is expected to be in 
operation the latter part of August or 
the first of September. 

A Chicago cash handler who bought a 
cargo of 176,000 bus of Argentine corn 
and expected to merchandise it in the 
East without any trouble, owing to the 
great difference in price, 20c under Chi- 
cago July, has not fared well. He has 
been trying to sell it for over a month, 
and has 20,000 bus left. First sales a 
month ago were 10c over July, and lat- 
est figures were 2c over. He says he 
does not want any more of it. 

William Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ton & Co., Glasgow flour importers, who 
has been in the United States for about 
six weeks, was in Chicago Monday on his 
way to Toronto and Montreal, where he 
was to sail June 14. In speaking of con- 
ditions abroad he said he believed there 
would be a greater export business in 


grain products, after restrictions were 
removed, than there had been in many 
years. He was confident that this coun- 


try would have to do a great deal in the 
way of feeding many of the European 


peoples. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxkeg, W1s., June 14.—The, flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
4,000 bbls this week, representing 22 per 
cent of capacity. The previous week 
mills with the same capacity turned out 
4,000 bbls, or 22 per cent; a year a 
mills with a capacity of 16,000 bb 
turned out 6,500 bbls, or 40 per cent. The 
rye flour production for week was 
5,900 bbls, compared with 9,000 last week, 
and 2,400 last year. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour this week, and sales have 
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been of very light volume. Mills have a 
moderate amount of bookings on hand, 
and have sufficient wheat to meet all re- 
quirements. Millers are not looking for 
much new business, but are taking care 
of their regular trade and filling old con- 
tracts. Most of the buyers have been 
holding off, and take only what is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet immediate wants. 
Mills have sufficient shipping directions 
on hand and have no accumulation of 
flour. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were offered at $12.40@ 
12.65, in cotton, with straight quoted at 
$12@12.25, cotton. The demand for 
clears was slow. Prices were reduced to 
$9.50@9.75, in cotton ¥’s, but this did 
not result in much business. Buyers are 
fairly stocked up and prospects are not 
bright for the immediate future. 

The demand for rye flour was slow, but 
most of the mills have good bookings on 
hand and are grinding freely, filling old 
orders. The cash situation is easier, and 
millers are able to obtain sufficient for 
their use. All have moderate stocks on 
hand. Prices were quoted at $8.70@8.75 
for white, $7.35@7.50 for straight and 
$6.35@6.50 for dark, in cotton. Inquiry 
from the East and Southwest was light. 

There was no improvement in the call 
for Kansas patent. Offerings have been 
quite free for new-crop flour, but buy- 
ers are holding off, having moderate 
stocks of old on hand. Quotations were 
made at $12.25@12.50 for old, and $10.50 
for 95 per cent new, for July shipment. 

Corn flour prices were advanced 1l5c 
following the strength in the cash mar- 
ket. Business was light, but millers are 
able to sell an occasional car. Corn meal 
was in light request, and prices were up 
15c with flour. Grits were in fair de- 
mand and quoted at $4.10 in 100-Ib sacks. 
Corn flour prices were quoted at $4.20 
and corn meal at $4.10 in 100-lb sacks, 
cotton. 

NOTES 


C. A. Holton, Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed manager of the Milwaukee of- 
fice of the Flanley Grain Co. 

Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, will leave Monday for a 10 days’ 
fishing trip in northern Wisconsin. 

Lieutenant Erwin Fraser, of the Fras- 
er Co., Milwaukee, returned this week 
from overseas. He was with the 88th 
Division. 

Three cargoes were loaded out of local 
elevators for Buffalo this week. The 
Thomas Davidson took 150,000 bus of 
barley, the Richard Star 172,000 bus of 
oats, and the Frank O’Connor 161,000 
bus of oats. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
prominent in ocean and marine insurance, 
and also export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke at a meeting of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
held in Milwaukee this week. 

B. F. Thomas and Walter Rodewald, 
Baraboo, Wis., are organizing a farmers’ 
co-operative elevator and warehouse cor- 
poration, which will have a capital stock 
of $25,000. It is proposed to build and 
equip a new plant costing $15,000. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co., recent- 
ly incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, has taken over the former Mc- 
Eachron elevator and warehouse, and will 
install machinery and equipment to pro- 
vide a 50-bbl plant. The new mill is ex- 
pected to begin operation about July 15. 

The Suring (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state at Madison. The cap- 
ital stock is $20,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are W. J. Thielke, John Dieck, Otto 
H. Zahn and A. E. Suring. The com- 
pany intends to erect and equip a new 
mill with a daily capacity of 50 bbls. 


The Canada Atlantic Transit Co. has 
announced that, as soon as terminals can 
be obtained, Milwaukee will be made a 

rt of regular call by its steamers, giv- 
ng this city direct lake-and-rail service 
to New York and the East. It is expect- 
ed that the service will be established by 
June 20. John M. Wiesner has been ap- 
pointed agent at Milwaukee. The Can- 
ada Atlantic formerly maintained a Mil- 
waukee terminal, but this was abandoned 
when Great Lakes service ceased in 1914. 


J. B..Heckendorn, formerly agent at~ 


> is in charge of the Chicago 
H. N. Wirsoy. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 41,395, or 88 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 36,020, or 76 
per cent, last week, 26,823, or 57 per 
cent, a year ago, 15,158, or 37 per cent, 
two years ago, 11,804, or 29 per cent, 
three years ago, and 14,549, or 36 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 49,066, or 86 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 35,923, or 63 
per cent, last week, 5,299, or 9 per cent, 
a year ago, 26,435, or 46 per cent, two 
years ago, 5,143, or 9 per cent, three 
years ago, 22,311, or 44 per cent, four 
years ago. 

Uncertainty as to government regula- 
tions to prevail during the transition 
period between the old and new crops, 
the probable price of new wheat, and the 
regulations during the new-crop year for 
wheat control and for the milling indus- 
try and jobbing and baking trades, all 
combine to curb flour sales. This condi- 
tion has now continued so long that stocks 
in buyers’ hands will not last beyond the 
end of July, and a healthy movement is 
anticipated as soon as the results of the 
New York conference are announced and 
understood. 

Buying in coast markets, including 
California, is practically at a standstill, 
outside of hand-to-mouth purchases. 
Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
being based on quotations of $11.30@ 
11.70 bbl for blue-stem family patent in 
49-lb cottons. 

Very little Montana flour has been of- 
fered here during the week. Prevailing 
quotations are on the basis of $11.40@ 
12.20 bbl in 98-lb cottons for bakers’ 
patent. 

Millfeed is dull and stocks are accumu- 
lating. Soft wheat mill-run is quoted at 
$36 ton, delivered transit points. 

The Grain Corporation has fixed the 
differential between sacked and _ bulk 
wheat at 414c bu, effective July 1, against 
9c last year, on account of the lower 
range in bag prices. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Spring wheat, barley and oats are suf- 
fering for rain in many sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. High winds during 
the week have done considerable damage. 
Winter wheat, however, the acreage of 
which is much larger this year than usual, 
is standing the drouth well in most sec- 
tions, but needs rain for proper filling. 
Prospects for showers are favorable to- 
day. Central Montana was greatly bene- 
fited by general rains yesterday. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. LETS CONTRACT 


A contract has been let by the Sperry 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, to the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., of Min- 
neapolis, for an additional unit of 900 
bbls for its Spokane mill, under a guar- 
anty that the unit will be ready to op- 
erate by Oct. 10. The first unit of the 
mill, of 750 bbls capacity, was recently 
finished. 

On the completion of this new unit and 
of the new mill at Ogden, Utah, the 
Sperry Flour Co. will have a total daily 
capacity of 17,350 bbls of flour, as fol- 
lows: six California mills, 9,700 bbls; 
three Washington mills, 5,150 bbls; one 
Utah mill, 2,500 bbls. 

The company has rapidly increased its 
flour capacity during the last five years. 
In 1915 it added a 1,500-bbl unit at 
Tacoma, in 1916 it purchased a 500-bbl 
mill at Creston, Wash., in 1918 it com- 





pleted a 3,000-bbl mill at South Vallejo, 
Cal., early this year it began to operate 
an additional 500-bbl unit at Stockton, 
Cal., and the first unit of 750 bbls of its 
Spokane mill, and is now increasing that 
mill to 1,650 bbls and starting work for 
a 2,500-bbl mill at Ogden, Utah. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle, June 28. 

The Seattle offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller have been moved from 813 
Arctic Building to 504 Central Building. 

The Southern Idaho Threshers’ Asso- 
ciation has _ re-established last year’s 
threshing prices: 6c bu for wheat and 
5c for oats. 

The Burley (Idaho) Feed Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been incorporated by J. T. 
Peterson, W. L. Burton and L. A. Stem- 
ler; capital, $60,000. 

Charles H. Sanborn, general sales- 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Sanborn have 
been in Seattle for several days, on the 
way to Alaska. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
$54.75 ton; 40-lb barley, $54.25; No. 2 
white feed oats, $55.25,—all sacked; No. 3 
white clipped eastern oats, bulk, $51.25; 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn, bulk, $69. 

The Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha (Mitsu- 
bishi Company) one of the great import- 
ing and exporting, banking and shipbuild- 
ing companies of Japan, has established 
a branch at Seattle, with offices in the 
Central Building. S. Shimatani is the 
Seattle manager. 

Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd: While crops have not suf- 
fered from drouth up to the present 
time, a rain for a day or two would be 
of great benefit and is almost indispen- 
sable. There is very little barley and 
oats in, as the high prices guaranteed 
for wheat were a big factor for putting 
in winter and spring wheat. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange re- 
ports flour shipments from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma), July 1, 1918, to 
June 1, 1919: to Europe 2,723,143 bbls, 
against 1,928,510 in the year previous; 
to California (by water) 603,850, against 
611,601; to South America 11,966 bbls, 
against 72,375; to Hawaii 18,410, against 
none; to the Orient 30,306, against 1,814. 
Wheat shipments to California 18,132 
bus, against 356,422. 

The Public Service Commission re- 
cently requested the chief deputies in 
the grain inspection department at Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, and two inspectors, to 
resign, on the alleged ground of improper 
inspection practices. This they refused 
to. do, and leading members of the grain 
trade, having entire confidence in these 
men, asked the commission to withdraw 
its request for their resignation, pending 
further investigation. The commission 
has given notice of a public hearing to 
be held at Puyallup, Wash., June 18, at 
which a thorough investigation of the 
situation will be made. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, June 14.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 35,- 
277, or 82 per cent of capacity, this week, 
compared with 41,058, or 96 per cent, last 
week, 11,055, or 24 per cent, a year ago, 
and 10,615, or 32 per cent, two years ago. 

The mills report a very good city busi- 
ness in flour during the past week, not- 
withstanding the interruption caused by 
the annual local rose festival. Country 
orders also came through in good volume. 
The old prices were maintained. The im- 
pression prevails that present prices will 
hold until new-crop flour is available. 
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Millfeed prices are also unchanged, with 
a fair movement. 

The local exchange went on record as 
favoring the blanket permit system rather 
than individual permits in moving the 
1919 wheat crop. 

The announcement from the New York 
conference that the Grain Corporation 
will fix the sack differential over bulk 
wheat at 4%4c bu is satisfactory to the 
trade here. Last year the premium was 
9c bu, but sacks then cost farmers 25@ 
30c, whereas the present sack price is 
14@l5e. 

Aside from the need of rain east of 
the Cascades, the wheat crop in Oregon 
is doing well. The government estimate 
is for a total yield of 23,641,000 bus. 
Spring wheat condition is placed at 93 
per cent, indicating a probable yield of 
18.6 bus per acre. Winter wheat condi- 
tion is 96 per cent. The fall sown acre- 
age of the state totals 781,800, and the 
spring acreage 262,100, a total of 1,043,- 
900 acres. 

There has been very little doing in the 
coarse grain market this week. Last bids 
at the Exchange were: sacked oats, $52 
@52.50; bulk oats, $49@51; bulk corn, 
$66@68; feed barley, $52@52.50; brew- 
ing barley, $52.50@53.50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Car, June 14.—It is a 
question if a more pronounced lack of 
interest in flour could prevail than exists 
at present. It is now more evident than 
at any previous period during the present 
season that supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are ample for their re- 
quirements for the balance of this crop. 

It is expected that new Kansas flour 
will be offered about July 15, and while 
there is a wide range in opinions as to the 
opening prices, it is generally thought 
that a difference of $1 per bbl under 
present. prices will prevail. 

Mill prices, in car lots, are: Montana 
straight grade, $11.70@12; Kansas and 
Dakota, $18@14; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grades, $11.50@11.75; cutoff, 
$10.20@11,—delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is unchanged. Offerings con- 
tinue on a liberal scale, with buyers as 
scarce as ever. The most pronounced 
feature in the market is the surprising 
manner in which prices have held in face 
of the continued heavy offerings. Bran 
is quoted at $37@40 r ton; mill-run, 
$37.50@42; red dog ities at $62@64, 
with little sale; middlings scarce. 

The barley market is somewhat easier. 
Receipts for the past week increased and 
were 241,566 ctls. Spot feed quoted at 
$2.60@2.65 per ctl; shipping, $2.65@2.70. 
December option at close of this week 
ranged $2.65@2.70. Oats: red feed, $2.35 
@2.50, demand light. Corn: California 
yellow, $3.45 per ctl. 


THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT CROP 


Wheat harvesting in the district be- 
tween Stockton and Farmington, which 
has been the center of attraction because 
of the extensive plantings of newly de- 
veloped varieties, began in earnest on 
June 11, Already the harvesting of wheat 
is in full swing throughout the west side 
and in the territory south of the Teha- 
chapi, although in average years not even 
barley would be in process of harvesting 
so early. Throughout California wheat 
was planted unusually early last year, 
and the absence of late spring rains has 
matured the crop far ahead of scheduled 
time. 

On the west side the most noteworthy 
aspect of the harvest is the high quality 
of the wheat. Tests made by the Sperry 
Flour Co. of wheat grown in the district 
extending from Westley to Tracy show a 
gluten content running up to 24 per cent, 
and of high quality. Actual baking tests 
have distinctly proved the superior qual- 
ity of the gluten as compared with the 
average. It has not been at all unusual 
for gluten to run as low as 18 per cent, 
the average for the state probably being 
in the neighborhood of from 20 to 21. 

With respect to yield, indications ap- 
pear to be that the west side will produce 
an average of 25 bus to the acre. This 
applies, of course, to summer-fallowed 
land, winter-sown crops of both wheat 
and barley being total failures. 

Surveying the prospective crop of Cali- 
fornia as a whole, estimates run as high 


as 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 bus, although 










the figure set by George De Prsyere bord 


bus, 
or certainly not more than 12,500,000 at 
the outside. California’s 1918 ut was 


in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 bus. In 
any case, there will be a bigger crop in 
California this year than in any year dur- 
ing the last 10 or 12. 

Early in the season prospects could 
scarcely have been better, but lack of 
spring rains appeared to spell disaster. 
The saving of the situation, however, has 
been the unusually extended period of 
cool weather up to the last week, which 
served to bring out wheat that it was 
feared would not make a crop. South of 
Tehachapi there was an inch of rainfall 
about three weeks ago, which saved the 
day for the unirrigated districts through- 
out that section. A similar amount of 
rainfall within the last 10 days in the 
district between Tulare and Bakersfield 
was too late to affect the crops. The Sac- 
ramento valley is in the best shape of 
all, having been favored with considerable 
rain. 

As to types, while what have been 
standard varieties have burned up and 
will not make a crop, or will at least 
oo far below normal output, early 

aart and Sperry No. 1 (bunyip) have 
come through the trying weather well. 
It is too early yet to measure the com- 
parative merits of these two types for the 
present season. Certainly the bunyip 
wheat is turning out remarkably well. 
Mr. McLeod states that no early baart 
that has been received at the local mills 
has tested below 61 Ibs to the bushel. 


GRAIN AND WAREHOUSE FIRES 


The unprecedented number of grain 
and warehouse fires in the vicinity of 
Woodland in the last few days has result- 
ed in a general uprising among the farm- 
ers of the Woodland district, and every 
stranger nearing a grain field is stopped 
and questioned. 

Following the destruction of the Meier 
warehouse last Monday morning, the 
Union warehouse was destroyed later in 
the day, and the Merritt warehouse had 
been marked for destruction, examination 
of the structure indicated. There is no 
doubt in the minds of those who made 
investigations following the fires that they 
were incendiary. The loss on two of the 
warehouses was more than $25,000. 

Tuesday 50 acres of grain on the J. 
H. Harlan ranch were destroyed without 
apparent cause. Four other grain fires 
entailing large losses followed. County 
fire-fighting apparatus provided by the 
board of supervisors has been busy night 
and day for the last week fighting fires 
in the grain. Only two or three fires 
were of explainable origin. 


NOTES 


N. B. Nelson has been appointed trav- 
elling auditor for the Sperry Flour Co, 


The retail bakers of San Francisco will 
hold their annual dinner at the States 
Café on June 25. 


Governor Stephens did not sign the 
master bakers’ bill to standardize the 
present 16-0z and 24-02 loaves of bread. 


E. C. Gayman, manager credit depart- 
ment, Sperry Flour Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the San Francisco” as- 
sociation of credit men. 


Austin Ferguson, representing the 
Flour Trade Association, William M. 
Foley, secretary, California Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and F. L. Mattei, for the Grain 
Trade Association, have been ‘in New 
York attending the Grain Corporation 
meetings. 

R. B. Splivalo, formerly of C, R. 
Splivalo & Co., and S. A. McLean, for- 
merly of S. A. McLean & Co., have incor- 
ported under the title of Splivalo, 
Mclean & Co., and have opened offices 
in the Merchants’ Exchange Building for 
the transaction of a general jobbing and 
brokerage business in grain and grain 
products. 


Sales of rice for direct shipment during 
the past two weeks have drawn heavily 
on warehouse stocks in San Francisco and 
elsewhere in California. The demand has 
been extraordinary. Many of the ship- 
ments are destined for Scandinavia and 
central Europe. The bulk of .the Scan- 
dinavian consignments will be. sent’ 


eventually to central Europe when traffic 
facilities are restored. 
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The flour market continues quiet, as 
stocks in bakers’ hands are quite suffi- 
cient for immediate needs, and as the 
time for larger offerings of new-crop 
flour draws nearer the tendency toward 
lack of interest in present offerings in- 
creases. In addition, the trade’s atten- 
tion is centered more upon the form of 
contract under which the Grain Corpora- 
tion will expect. it to work than it is on 
making flour purchases, and as the con- 
ference upon the matter of this contract 
took more than half of last week, there 
were practically none but small sales re- 
ported. 

While new Kansas flours are being of- 
fered in no large quantity, the prices, 
ranging down as low as $10.50, jute, are 
at least a dollar under those for old-crop 
flours, and consequently have the tend- 
ency to lead buyers to wait as long as 
possible before making purchases, in the 
hope that the price levels on new flour 
may bear down those of the old. 

he spot flour situation is stiffening 
up ay agree | as stocks decrease, for 
while a month ago the range of spot 
flour prices was 50@60c below mill limits, 
it is now almost on a parity. This con- 
dition will undoubtedly continue as the 
demand for old flour increases and stocks 
on hand decrease. 

Just as soon as the basis for mill op- 
erations is decided, it is generally thought 
that offerings of new-wheat flours will be 
made in greater volume, and when the 
present unsettled situation is righted, 
there will be opportunity for a larger 
volume of business. There is still some 
question whether the millers and the 
Grain Corporation will not find it diffi- 
cult to agree upon a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis for a contract, so the revival 
may not come about as sqon as was at 
first hoped. 

The corn goods situation is much the 
same, except that there is a somewhat 
firmer price situation than there is in 
flour. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.40 
@12.75; standard patent, $11.75@12.25; 
first clear, $9.40@10.25; winter straight, 
$11@11.50; Kansas straights, new $10.50 
@11.25, old $11.40@11.80; rye, $8.25@ 
8.75,—all jute. 

White and yellow granulated corn meal 
was quoted at $4.25, and corn flour at 
$4.25@4.50,—both per 100 Ibs. 

FLOUR CLUB TO HAVE OUTING 

The New York Flour -Club will hold 
its annual summer outing Wednesday, 
June 25, at Rye Beach. The usual pro- 
gramme, including a baseball game and 
athletic events, is scheduled to be fol- 
lowed by_a shore dinner. 

Some of the unregenerate in the trade 
have inquired if there is any significance 
in holding this event prior to July 1, and 
what connection there is, if any, between 
this and the name of the place selected. 
In any event, the popularity of these 
affairs assures a large attendance. 

A CENTURY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

William T. Reynolds & Co., wholesale 
grocers and feed dealers, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., last week celebrated their hun- 
dredth anniversary. A handsome book- 
let was issued to commemorate the event, 
and about 1,000 people with whom the 
concern has done business for many years 
were present on the two days, June 11 
and 12, set apart fittingly to mark the 
end of the first century of this business. 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, New York flour broker, 
left on Thursday to visit his connections 





in the Northwest. He will be gone about | 


two weeks. 


H. F. MacCarthy, New York flour bro- 


ker, is planning to leave New York on 
June 21 to visit his mill connections in 
the South and Northwest. 

José Ortega, a prominent flour broker 
of Havana, Cuba, is now in New York. 
Mr. Ortega, who has just returned from 
a trip to California, said that he thought 
the amount of flour, 60,000 sacks, recent- 
ly reported as representing the entire 
stock controlled by the Cuban Food Ad- 
ministration, would soon be out of the 
way because it represents such a small 
part of the island’s requirements. 

Opposition to the proposed sale of 
British tonnage owned by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. was an- 
nounced last week by John W. Platten, 
president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, and Frederic W. 
Scott, who have formed a proxy com- 
mittee, in a circular to Mercantile Ma- 
rine shareholders, in which they ask for 
proxies to vote against the proposed deal. 

In recognition of their services to Bel- 
gium during the war, a number of promi- 
nent officials of the United States Food 
Administration, Grain Corporation and 
Commission for Relief in Belgium have 
been decorated by order of King Albert. 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, joint director 
of the American Relief Administration, 
who is now in Europe, and Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
are numbered among those upon whom 
the orders are bestowed. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., June 14.—Flour was 
inert and nominal. Most buyers were out 
of the market until the new product was 
available at reasonable rates. No one 
would consider buying new flour at the 
current cost of old. 

Dealers are aware that wheat in this 
market has brought as much as 50c¢ bu 
premium over the government price; they 
also know by the records that it is not 
unusual for the new southern grain at 
the height of the season to sell at a good 
discount under the federal limit, say 10 
@20c bu under; hence, the trade figures 
that between this premium and discount, 
aggregating 60@70c bu, or $8@3.50 bbl, 
in round numbers, it ought, conservative- 
ly speaking, to be able to buy new flour 
at all of $1.50 bbl below present quota- 
tions, barring, of course, crop damage or 
any material decline in feed. 

Springs were steady but lifeless, short 
patents closing nominally at $11.75@12; 
long patents, $11@11.50; first clears, $9 
@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. Fancy 
short patent sold up to $12.10, jute, in a 
single instance, though this was excep- 
tional, as fine stock was offered for less 
without takers. 

Hard winters were wabbly and slow, 
with short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.75@12; long patents, $11 
@11.50; first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20@30c 
less in bulk. There was some effort to 
draw bids on new flour around the price 
of old, but it failed utterly. Buyers re- 
fuse to entertain new except at a good 
discount. 

Soft winters were weak and hard to 
move, patents closing nominally at $11@ 
11.25; near-by straights, $10.25@10.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 60¢ more in wood, or 
20@30c less in bulk. A sale of old pat- 
ent was made at $11.80, wood, while new 
near-by straight was offered at $9.50, 
bulk, for July shipment, without appar- 
ently resulting in business. Increased of- 
ferings of new near-by straight are gen- 
erally expected next week. 

City mills continued to run strong on 
Victory flour, but found domestic trade 


comparatively quiet. ~ However, the: 
maintained prices on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 79,292 
bbls; destined for export, 61,788. 


NOTES 


The stock of barley at Baltimore, pre- 
sumably awaiting shipment, is 974,625 
bus. 

The Y.M.C.A.’s local school of com- 
merce and finance will hold its annual 
banquet tonight. 


Exports from here this week included 
21,360 bbls flour and 1,177,055 bus grain— 
186,367 wheat, 58,564 corn, 131,162 oats, 
752,895 rye, and 48,067 barley. 


The Santore and Feltore, each with a 
capacity for 11,500 tons and both built 
at Sparrows Point, have been chartered 
to load general cargoes for Europe. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to June 14, 1919, 575,451 bus; a 
year ago, 425,972. Range of prices this 
week, $1.77@1.85; last year, $1.58@1.91. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to June 14, 1919, 1,223,570 bus; 
same period last year, 1,516,642, Range 
of prices this week, $2.15@2.60; last year, 
$1.90@2.15. 

The local flour trade appreciates the 
compliment that A. W. Mears of this 
market has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the new National 
Federated Flour Clubs. 

Visitors during the week were Walter 
L. Haskell, with Chas. A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., corn products, Milwaukee, Wis; 
C. S. Sanford, superintendent Municipal 
Elevator, New Orleans. 

It is announced that the Eastern Roll- 
ing Mills Co., a new $6,000,000 concern 
for manufacturing high-grade steel sheets 
used in the construction of automobiles, 
metallic furniture and enamelware, has 
decided to locate at Baltimore. 

The district agent of the Shipping 
Board is reported as saying that 56 
steamships. are to load coal and general 
merchandise here for foreign ports in 
the next two weeks. Many of these ships 
will doubtless carry foodstuffs, 

The Inter-Continental Trading Co., of 
this city, recently organized to act as 
export agent for manufacturers in all 
parts of the country desiring to ship 
their products abroad via this port, 
opened for business in the Keyser Build- 
ing last Monday. ; 

Colonel Milton Atchison Reckord, of 
the 115th Infantry, and president of the 
Reckord Mfg. Co., operating the Belair 
(Md.) Roller Mills, appeared on ’change 
in his uniform last Tuesday for the first 
time since his return from France, and 
was given a hearty welcome. 

Harold Anderson, grain supervisor at 
this point, expresses the opinion “that 
after June 16, 1919, the date on which 
the official oats standards become effec- 
tive, the word ‘clipped’ should not be 
added to or made a part of the grade 
designation unless the major portion of 
the oats covered by inspection certificate 
have been clipped.” 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at their regular monthly meeting 
last Tuesday, elected the following grain 
committees to serve the exchange for the 
ensuing year: wheat—Joseph G. Rey- 
nolds, Luther M. Jackson, Thomas John- 
ston, Arthur Blackburn, Ferdinand A. 
Meyer; corn—T. M. Maynedier, T. C. 
Craft, Jr., Louis L. Jenkins, J. Carroll 
Fahey, Richard C. Wells; oats—John J. 
Snyder, M. R. Schermerhorn, J. A. Man- 
ger; rye—J. Frank Ryley, Charles Eng- 
land, Edwin Hewes; barley—W. E. Har- 
ris, J. B. W. Hax, Oscar M. Gibson; 
buckwheat—C, H. Gibbs, C. S. Timanus, 
R. D. Sinton. : 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, and president of two 
banks, was presented during the week 
with a beautifully carved dogwood cane 
by Judge Frank I. Duncan of the circuit 
court of Baltimore County, who is a close 
personal friend of Mr. Rice, as well as a 
director in his banks. The cane, which 
was cut, dressed and carved by the 
judge, bears the inscription, in raised 
etters, “Duane H. Rice, Towson, Md; 
president Towson National and Balti- 
more County Banks.” On the handle of 
the cane are carved the year (1919), Oak- 
leigh (the name of Mr. Rice’s railroad 
station), and a square and compass, while 
the butt of the handle represents a 
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horse’s hoof with shoe and nails. Incon- 
spicuously cut are the,donor’s initials, 
F. I. D. The stick caused a sensation on 
*change. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., June 14.—There has 
been a tremendous production of flour 
all over the country, and it is now up to 
the consumer. The mills here are doing 
practically nothing in the way of getting 
new trade, although there are occasional 
buyers in the East who seem to be in 
urgent need of a few cars. These buyers 
thought they had enough, but it is evi- 
dent they are short of the best patent 
spring and may take considerably more 
before the close of the month. Others 
may find they have underestimated their 
requirements. 

The mills here are running slowly; in 
fact, would be down except for the gov- 
ernment grinding. They are looking for 
business, too, having found a little more 
wheat which they would like to clean up. 
Orders for flour at quotations would be 
filled cheerfully just now, as the govern- 
ment supply of wheat is about ground 
and there will be nothing to do in a few 
days. 

There is some figuring for new-crop 
Kansas flour on the -basis of $11.60 for 
short patent, last of July and August 
shipment. Little old Kansas flour is ob- 
tainable, and quoted at $12.50 for short 
patent and $12 for standard, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Michigan mill representatives here are 
unable to do anything in flour or feed. 
Best short winter is held at $13.10, 
standard $12.55, and pastry $11.65, track, 
Buffalo. Feeds are quoted at $41; mid- 
dlings, $48, and mixed feed $45, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour is neglected and easy. No 
demand for graham worth mentioning. 

Millfeeds’ are firm with the exception 
of standard middlings, which are lower. 
There is a much better demand for bran 
and middlings than a week ago. The big 
jobbers are buying again, taking mostly 
July and August shipment. Season ship- 
ment is selling at $35 for bran and $40 
for middlings. There is little heavy feed 
offered and only a limited demand. Ca- 
nadian bran is held here at $37, mid- 
dlings $44, and flour middlings $52, on 
track. The best buyers are asking for 
quick shipment and the general opinion 
seems to be that all millfeeds are cheap 
at present prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher fol- 
lowing the advance in corn. Trade is 
reported very light. Hominy feed is 
scarce. Gluten feed in light supply and 
firm. Little cottonseed meal on the mar- 
ket. Oil meal is offered at $66.50@67 
for prompt, June or July shipment, with 
small lots quoted at $72. 

Rolled oats are selling well considering 
the season, and prices are stronger. Oat 
hulls, reground, are wanted at $36, spot, 
while prompt shipment is offered at $33 
and season $25, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 139,220 bbls, representing 84 
per cent of capacity, compared with 153,- 
850, or 92 per cent, last week, 35,184, or 
21 per cent, a year ago, 128,250, or 77 per 
cent, in 1917, 100,500, or 60 per cent, in 
1916, and 132,100, or 96 per cent, in 1915, 


NOTES 

According to the state canal superin- 
tendent, the canals, up to June 1, carried 
95,028 tons, compared with 64,08% tons 
during the same time last year. 

The barge canal took 64,500 bus of 
oats and a boatload of barley to New 
York this week. A year ago the only 
shipments were 4,117,426 Ibs of flour. 

Stocks of wheat are getting smaller 
daily, as receipts are very light. The 
amount in store is figured at about 2,- 
200,000 bus, compared with 224,500 bus 
a year ago. 

The starch factory at Oswego is now 
in full operation, and will continue for 
many months. The destruction of the 
Cedar Rapids, Mich. plant, two weeks 
ago, is responsible. 

The government shipped 2,225,000 bus 
of wheat, barley and rye this week, and 
has 964,000 bus of the same kinds of 
grain to go next week. The car supply is 
still short of requirements. 
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Receipts of wheat by lake for the week 
were 229,000 bus. o receipts a year 
ago. Flour receipts, 105,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 260,500 bbls a year ago. Only 
7,000 sacks of feed arrived this week. 

E. BanGasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 14.—Flour dealers 
and millers’ agents report that the local 
flour situation shows no improvement 
over the previous week. In fact, the past 
week was the dullest for some time, with 
few sales reported. The local jobbers 
and distributors have only light stocks 
on hand, unusually small for this time of 
the year, but even then they claim to have 
enough flour on hand to meet all require- 
ments for a few weeks, and do not in- 
tend to go over into the new-crop season 
with any more flour on hand than they 
are obliged to have. 

Receipts of flour have fallen off locally, 
being much less than in previous weeks, 
and there is now in all probability very 
little flour due the local trade unshipped 
from the mill. There is so much uncer- 
tainty existing as to what is to happen 
when the new-crop flour comes on the 
market that no one seems willing to take 
a chance until there is something definite 
to work on. ; 

The conference held in New York, June 
10, by Wheat Director Barnes, is expect- 
ed to clear up the situation. The com- 
mittee from the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the flour and grain 
branches of the membership, is to make 
a report the coming week, and it is un- 
derstood that a satisfactory solution of 
the problems confronting the trade has 
been arrived at and will meet with the 
approval of the trade here. Until this 
announcement is made buyers seem to be 
waiting for something definite as regards 
next crop prices, and this is largely re- 
sponsible for the dullness prevailing. 

Local flour prices are practically un- 
changed from a week ago. Spring wheat 
special patents, per 196 lbs, mill ship- 
ment, are still quoted at $13@14, with 
standard patents at $12@12.75. Hard 
winter patents range at $12@12.90 and 
soft winter patents at $11.75@12.75, with 
soft winter straights at $11.50@12.50. 
There is some pressure to sell spring 
wheat first clears, but the demand is at a 
standstill and no sales reported at $10 
@11 per 196 lbs, in sacks. 

A quiet demand for corn products, 
especially white corn goods, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Oatmeal in good 
demand, with the market steady. 

ADVANCE IN PRICE OF BREAD 

On Monday, June 9, several of the 
large baking concerns announced a new 
wholesale rate of 9 and 13¢ on the 1-lb 
and 1¥,-lb loaves of bread, respectively. 
The smaller dealers are expected to fol- 
low this action, displacing the present 
prices of 814c for the 1-lb loaf and 12c 
for the 1¥%-lb loaf, which have been in 
effect since March 9, 1918. 

Some of the retail dealers announced 
that the retail price of bread would also 
be advanced; that, on June 9, the price 
of the loaf which had been selling at 10c 
would be lle, and the loaf that sold for 
15e would be 16c. Circulars were sent 
out by the wholesale bakery concerns to 
the retail dealers and grocers suggesting 
these prices for the retail trade. Some 
of the retail dealers refused to make the 
higher price and are cutting their profits 
rather than charge their customers more. 

The reason given for the increased 
wholesale price is increased cost to the 
bakeries of 40 per cent or more for ma- 
terials, labor and delivery expenses. Bos- 
ton bakers point out that bread has been 
cheaper here under the old price than 
in any other large city in the country. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 

William Ernest Stevenson, a widely- 
known steamship man, died suddenly at 
his home in Brookline, Mass., June 8, of 
acute indigestion. 

Mr. Stevenson was general manager of 
the International Mercantile Marine, 
which controls the Red Star, White Star, 
Dominion, and Holland-American steam- 
ship lines. The Boston office, where he 
was stationed, is the second largest office 
of the concern. He had been freight 
manager for a number of years and two 
years ago was promoted to be general 
manager. He was in the steamship busi- 
ness for 30 years. 
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Mr. Stevenson was born in Quebec, and 
at the age of 20 came to Boston and 
entered the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine offices. He was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Ex- 
change Club and the Winthrop Yacht 
Club. He leaves a wife and two sons. 

NOTES 

The Pabco Flour Mills, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., was incorporated June 2 
with a capital of $150,000; the Peerless 
Grocery Co., Inc., Boston, on June 8, 
with a capital of $100,000; and the Mog 
Biscuit Co., Boston, with a capital of 
$3,000, and the Steeves Bros., Inc., Bos- 
ton, with a capital of $50,000, on June 4. 

The first line of American steamers 
sailing from Boston to River Plate, di- 
rect, is to be inaugurated within a few 
weeks, when the shipping firm of John 
S. Emery & Co., Boston, will establish 
regular service to Buenos Aires and 
River Plate and return. The government 
has turned over two new steamers to be 
operated by the Emery line, and the first 
one, the Lake Flynus, is due at Boston 
for loading the latter part of next week. 

Louis W. DrPass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 14.—City mills 
ground a total of 14,100 bbls of flour 
this week, or 76 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 14,400 last week, or 78 per 
cent. Of this total, 12,900 bbls were 
spring, 500 winter and 700 rye. 

There is considerable talk of the crack- 
er barrel variety on market prospects, 
but after all is said, millers are watching 
the old year out and the new year in 
with a great deal of uncertainty as to 
what is actually in store. As a matter of 
fact, prices on hard wheat flours. are a 
trifle easier, especially on clears and low- 
er grades, which have been accumulating 
at some, mills. However, it may be said, 
in this connection, that there is a wide 
variation in reports. Some mills are sold 
up, and have none to offer at present; 
others, as told, report a dragging market 
ever since the government quit buying. 
Higher grades, including patents, show 
concessions of about 10c bbl, while clears 
and low-grade are rated about 50c lower. 

Mills, for most part, are getting closely 
caught up on their old orders. Shipping 
directions have been a little slow in com- 
ing in from some quarters. However, by 
judicious encouragement they have not 
slacked off at any time, so that mill op- 
oe aa have not been much interfered 
with. 

In the face of the uncertainties, at most 
a few weeks distant, the trade here is 
extremely conservative. Bakers are buy- 
ing as their needs demand, for the most 
part, although reports have it that one 
or two of the big concerns here have a 
supply of flour laid away sufficient to 
carry them until late July or August, 
about the time when mills here will begin 
on the new crop. 

There is the rather persistent belief, 
in some quarters, that present prices for 
flour will be fairly well maintained for 
some time after July 1. This is based 
on the assumption that the trade, which 
is now carrying a minimum of supply 
through the transition period, will find 
that it will have to stock up before the 
new crop can make any appreciable dif- 
ference in price. In fact, some mills are 
preparing for this interim now, and have 
recently bought wheat, paying up to $2.95 
to a shade higher, with the sole intention 
of supplying regular customers in such 
a pinch. 

While most of the mills report new 
business on the nil basis, at least one of 
the larger mills has received some inquiry 
this week, and took on a little new busi- 
ness. However, it is likely that this is 
explained more by assumption that, hav- 
ing run out of stock, there was no re- 
course but to buy, rather than any real 
life to the market. 

Appended are quotations on _ hard 
wheat flour: spring patents, $13 bbl, cot- 
ton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local trade, 
$12.75; first clear, $10.50@11, cotton 1%’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, prices nominal; 
low-grade, $7, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Prices on winter straights are nom- 
inal, except that mills are doing a job- 
bing business and taking care of regular 
customers, mostly under old contracts. 
Straights quoted locally at $12.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s. 

The market for rye flour continues 





steady. Contracts will take most of the 
output during June. Best white brands 
quoted $8.80@9 bbl, cotton 1%’s, Boston. 
Western brands sold here, jobbing basis: 
py $10.50; medium, $9.75@10; dark, 

50. 

Bran shows a little easier tone, continu- 
ing the down-slant in prices of the last 
two or three weeks. One dealer reports 
buying 20 carloads, $38.50 ton, sacked, 
Syracuse rate points. However, car lots, 
Boston delivery, held at $40@43 ton, 
sacked; same, local, around $48; winter 
bran, mill-door delivery, $46@48 ton. 
Middlings, steady, quoted, spring, $49@ 
54.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; same, 
local, $50; winter middlings, mill-door de- 
livery, $52@54. Rye feed steady, local, 


$46 ton, sacked. Corn meal, table 
grades, $4.75 100 lbs. 
- NOTES 


Temperatures for the week have been 
rather high, and wheat and other grain 
is advancing fast. 

Considerable corn is still to be planted. 
There is abundant moisture in the 
ground, and earlier plantings germinated 
and came up very quickly. 

Heavy rains, in some cases accompa- 
nied with hail, have lodged considerable 
wheat in this section. It is too far ad- 
vanced to straighten up again. 

The opening of the Jewish bakery in 
this city has been delayed by refusal of 
employees to work, for some unexplained 
reason. The attempt is being made now 
to hire bakers in Syracuse. 

The county farm bureaus in this sec- 
tion have warned farmers to remove rye 
from their wheatfields or take the chance 
of several cents less a bushel on their 
wheat. It is likely, however, with the 
high cost of labor, that the difference in 
prices would not pay the actual cost of 
removal. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Pritapetenia, Pa., June 14.—The local 
flour market continues dull and feature- 
less, and there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of improvement. The trade seems 
to have enough flour on hand or contract- 
ed for to last until the new crop is avail- 
able, and there is scarcely any demand. 
Prices are weak and unsettled, and sec- 
ond-hand stocks are available below the 
limits of the mills. Rye flour is in mod- 
erate supply and demand is very light. 
Corn goods are extremely dull and values 
are largely nominal. 


PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 


According to a report issued June 12, 
by G. L. Morgan, field agent of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, winter wheat 
still continues to improve and now shows 
the unusually high condition of 103 per 
cent of normal, which is by far the best 
ever seen in Pennsylvania at this time of 
the year. The indicated yield is an av- 
erage of 21.1 bus per acre, which would 
mean a total production of 34,688,400 
bus, as compared with 24,718,000 in 1918, 
and 24,482,000 in 1917, 26,125,000 in 1916 
(which held the record as the largest crop 
ever produced in the state), and 23,012,- 
250, the average production for the past 
10 years. Red rust, smut and Hessian fly 
are present in some of the other states, 
but as yet Pennsylvania is practically 
free from all damage. 

Rye also has improved since last 
month, and the condition is now 99 per 
cent of a normal, which indicates a yield 
of 18.8 bus per acre and a total produc- 
tion of 4,850,000, as compared with 4,- 
250,000 in 1918, 4,165,000 in 1917, and 
4,734,000, the average production for the 
past 10 years. 

There has been a decline of 2 per cent 
in oat acreage this season, due to un- 
favorable weather. The total is estimated 
at 1,186,000 acres, as compared with 1,- 
210,000 acres in 1918, and 1,137,000 acres, 
the average seeded for the past 10 years. 
The condition on June 1 was 92 per cent 
of normal, which is indicative of a yield 
of approximately. 33.1 bus per acre, and 
a total production of 39,256,600 bus, as 
compared with 47,190,000 in 1918, 40,250,- 
000 in 1917, and 37,029,700, the average 
production for the past 10 years. 

Barley acreage has decreased 1 per 
cent, and is estimated at 15,000 acres as 
compared with 9,000 acres, the —- 
seeded for the past 10 years. The condi- 
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tion on June 1 was 91 per cent of nor- 
mal, which indicates a yield of 27.3 bus 
per acre, and a total production of 409,- 
500° bus, as compared with 420,000 in 
1918, and 241,300, the average production 
for the past 10 years. 


NOTES 


Extensive improvements and additions 
are to be made to the Freihofer baking 
plant. 

Hubert J. Horan, William M. Richard- 
son, and William McAleer, Jr., represent- 
ing the Philadélphia Flour Club, were 
in New York three days this week, par- 
ticipating in organizing the national asso- 
ciation, and attending the conference with 
Julius Barnes, federal grain director. 
They returned Thursday and reported 
that they were confident that most im- 
portant steps had been taken. 

Colonel Franklin D’Olier was welcomed 
on Wednesday by his friends in the 
Bourse, where he made his appearance 
for the first time since his return from 
France. He entered the service as cap- 
tain, attached to the Quartermaster’s 
Corps, and was at once sent to France. 
His achievements brought him the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor by the 
French government, and awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross by the Unit- 
ed States. Colonel D’Olier was respon- 
sible for the tremendous savings effected 
by the Salvage Corps in France, in gath- 
ering and repairing uniforms, shoes and 
other clothing. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





TRAFFIC LAWS CONSIDERED 


National Industrial Traffic League Makes 
Legislative Recommendations to Congress 
—Railroad Operation Discussed 


Mitwavker, Wis., June 14.—The Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League held a 
special meeting at Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, June 11-14. About 250 delegates 
were in attendance. J. M. Belleville, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presided, in the absence 
of President G. M. Freer. 

The sessions were devoted principally 
to the report of the executive committee 
covering recommendations to Congress 
with respect to railroad legislation. The 
report was adopted, although a great 
many of the members of the league op- 
posed the recommendation to amend the 
interstate commerce act, giving the com- 
mission authority to prescribe minimum 
rates where the commission finds such 
action necessary, in order to remove un- 
just discrimination or to correct rates 
found to be so low as to place an undue 
burden on other traffic. The general 
sentiment of the league was in favor of 
the bills recently introduced in Congress 
by Senator Pomerene and Representa- 
tive Esch. 

At the banquet held on Wednesday 
evening, S. Davis Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of 
Railway Securities, stated that govern- 
ment control of railroads had proven a 
failure, and that, if maintenance of the 
roads was kept up to normal require- 
ments, the deficit for the current year 
would exceed $1,000,000,000. 

The “Warfield plan” for the operation 
of railroads was explained. This-~ ar- 
rangement would provide rates calculated 
to return not less than 6 per cent on the 
aggregate property investment, all in ex- - 
cess of 6 per cent to be divided, one- 
third to the railroad earning it, one-third 
to labor, and one-third for the purchase 
of equipment or such other purpose as 
would benefit the shipper. 

Max Thelan, director of public. service 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, gave an interesting talk on the 
work done by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. He stated that there was, at the 
present time, no fixed intent to advance 
freight rates, and that, as soon as Con- 
gress made the appropriations which were 
neglected at the last session, the Railroad 
Administration would begin a campaign 
of improvements to aid in the general 
recovery of business. 

H. N. Wirson. 





Latest cables give wheat stocks in Aus- 
tralia as 150,000,000 bus, compared with 
159,000,000 bus a month ago, and 175,- 
000,000 but two years ago. Rains have 
fallen of late which will help agricultural 
conditions, 
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STILL WAITING 


Interest in the present crop is virtual- 
, at an end, and the milling and flour 

istributing trades have their interest and 
attention turned to the coming of the 
new crop. They are particularly con- 
cerned to know the conditions under 
which they are to work on that crop, and, 
consequently, are somewhat disappointed 
that no definite statement covering this 
has resulted from the conference in New 
York. While it was realized that this 
meeting was merely a conference, an 
opportunity for all to be heard, the 
trade is a little impatient to be apprised 
of the future. 

Every one knows that there is to be a 
new deal, and every one wants to know 
just what it is to be as soon as possible. 

usiness is at a standstill. No offers of 
new-crop flour have been reported in this 
section. It is said that the southwestern 
grain trade is predicting that the new 
crop will move at 12@1l5¢e premium. 
Buyers are skeptical of any such premium 
holding for any period of time, in view 
of the large crop, and are not disposed 
to book ahead on that basis. If the crop 
moves on this basis, present indications 
are that buying will be very conserva- 
tive and of a hand-to-mouth character. 

There is some old spring wheat flour 
still to be had, but it is a very slow sale 
and prices are declining. The trade ap- 
pears to have taken care of its wants, 
and some resale flour is occasionally in 
evidence. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending June 
14 was 21,960, or 46 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 21,900, or 451% per cent, 
last week, 11,100, or 28 per cent, a year 
ago, 20,600, or 43 per cent, two years 
ago, and 22,800, or 4714 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Business in milling has come to pretty 
much of a dead stop. Were mills de- 
pendent upon new business they would 
be in a sad condition, but they have more 
or less flour booked some time ago on 
which they are operating. When this is 
cleaned up they expect to close down for 
the balance of the crop, to overhaul their 
mills and get in shape for the new crop. 
The end of the crop year will see quite a 
complete suspension of al]l milling activ- 
ity, according to present indications. 

Every day brings reports of mills in 
the central states closing down for want 
of wheat and. business. For the most 
per these are small country mills; the 
arger mills have been a little more fore- 
handed in taking care of their wheat re- 
quirements, and their stocks are not yet 
exhausted. There is scarcely any soft 
wheat flour business passing; the situa- 
tion in respect to hard winters and 
springs is not quite so bad. 

Spring wheat flours were quoted at 
$11.50@12, f.o.b. Toledo, in sacks. Buy- 
ers are looking for lower values on 
new crop, and so are holding off. They 
do not want to carry forward any more 
high-priced flour than they can help. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather this week has been hot 
and clear for the most part, and of much 
benefit to growing crops. We have been 
getting just the kind of weather needed 
after the long rainy spell in May. The 
ground has dried out surprisingly fast, 
and has become caked and cracked and 


very hard in places, but crops are all 


looking well. Indications are that har- 
vesting of wheat will begin in the south- 
ern half of Ohio and Indiana by the last 
week in June. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 76,560 bbls, 
for the week ending June 14, made 34,- 
625, or 45 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 45,381, or 52 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 87,360 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 


L. B. Eller, who represents the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co. in Ohio, has re- 
cently moved to Columbus to live. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., was in To- 
ledo this week on his way to Pittsburgh. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, returned Friday 
from a trip to New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, expects to leave shortly for 
a stay at the Samoset, Rockland, on the 
Maine coast. 

The Wadsworth (Ohio) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has sold its milling property to 
the Wadsworth Farmers’ Equity Ex- 
change Co., which took possession June 3. 

Seventeen-year locusts have made their 
appearance around Findlay, Ohio, and 
also are reported from several other 
points, but so far no damage to crops 
has been reported from their presence. 

W. H. Holaday, flour and feed broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, has gone to St. Paul, 
Minn., to attend a meeting of the sales 
organization of the St. Paul Milling Co., 
after which all the members will go to 
Clear Water Lake, near St. Paul, for a 
few days’ fishing. 

George A. Daut, Canton, Ohio, a very 
well known flour salesman in central 
states territory, and recently connected 
with the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
has become identified with the National 
Oven Co., manufacturers and builders of 
baking ovens, Beacon, N. Y. 

Jay Canfield, of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Toledo, following the 
feed convention in St. Louis, and called 
at this office. While here he visited the 
plant of the Larrowe Milling Co., at 
Rossford, near Toledo, accompanied by 
Mr. Mowatt and Mr. Sale, of that com- 


pany. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouts, Inp., June 14.—Demand 
for flour continued slack in this territory 
last week, both millers and jobbers re- 
porting business at a minimum. The 
tendency of the trade generally is to 
await the new crop of wheat, which, not- 
withstanding the standard price fixed on 
it by the government, will provide a new 
selling basis for its product, since insur- 
ance, storage charges and shrinkage will 
not apply in the beginning. It has been 
necessary to include all these on the 1918 
crop for several months. 

Production in the Indianapolis mills is 
now only about half of their capacity. 
None has ‘any considerable stock of flour 
on hand ‘and the demand is just about 
sufficient to take care of the current out- 
put. Many in the state as a whole are 
using part of the time to get their ma- 
chinery in first-class shape to begin grind- 
ing when the new crop is ready. While 
conservative in their predictions, the gen- 
eral belief seems to he that the demand 
will be big. A considerable number have 
applied to the United States Grain Cor- 
poration for export permits. 

In this city there has been no change 
of consequence in price quotations over 
the previous week. Soft winter wheat 
flour ranges $11.60@11.90 bbl, 98-lb cot- 


ton, basis in carload lots. Hard winter 
wheat and hard spring wheat are quoted 
at $11.20@11.90. Millfeed is in brisk 
demand at $48@45 ton, f.o.b.; bran, $41 
@43, and middlings, $53@55. Stocks on 
hand are reported low. 

Generally speaking, the condition of 
the ripening wheat crop is indicated as 


Some damage has been done by . 


rainy weather, and Hessian fly, chinch 
bugs, joint worms and smut have been 
reported in several Hoosier counties. In 
some regions the loss from smut is placed 
at from 6 to 10 per cent, but its preva- 
lence to that extent is not general. Con- 
dition figures just announced by George 
C. Bryant, field agent, bureau of crop 
estimates, Department of Agriculture, 
show 98 per cent for the state. 

One new feature of the 1919 Indiana 
crop is the area of spring wheat. The 
acreage is about 35,000, being five times 
larger than that of any preceding year. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
for it and a condition figure of 94 per 
cent is shown. The rye crop is headed 
out in all sections of the state, but the 
condition is not as good as last month, 
being 96 per cent for June as against 98 
per cent for May. 


NOTES 


E. C. Johnson, treasurer of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis., was in Wash- 
ington on business this week. 

John A. Reiss, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, attended a recent meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at Louisville, Ky. 

Powell Smith, of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., was chosen as a dele- 
gate to attend the Grain Corporation con- 
ference at New York, June 10-11. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held in In- 
dianapolis, at the Board of Trade, July 
1. The midsummer meeting of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held on the following day at the same 
place. 

Beginning today, and extending until 
June 27, 10 grain grading meetings will 
be held in 10 cities of Indiana, The fed- 
eral grades will be explained and dem- 
onstrated by a federal grain supervisor. 
C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association and the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, also will at- 
tend, and a general invitation has been 
issued to farmers, grain dealers and mill- 
ers. The meetings are under the general 
direction of county agricultural agents. 

Several Indiana millers and_ grain 
dealers attended the meeting in New 
York June 10-11, called by Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
to consider rules for handling the 1919 
crop. They regard it as a success, both 
in attendance and interest. Among the 
Hoosiers present were Charles M. Lemon, 
of Bedford, president of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association; Edgar H. Evans, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; H. 
E. Kinney, representing the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade; H. H. Bingham, of 
Bingham, Hewett & Scholl, Indianapolis; 
P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester, president 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion; Elmer Hutchinson, of Arlington, 
and C. B. Riley, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation and the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation. 

Epwarp H. Zrmeoner. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., June 14.—Demand 
for flour in the Southeast has continued 
extremely quiet this week. Buyers have 
not been in the market except for small, 
scattering lots to meet current require- 
ments. Shipments on contracts have been 
of fair volume, and have kept mills run- 
ning better than normal for this season 
of the year. The main interest of millers 
is centered in the Grain Corporation, and 
its plans for the new wheat crop. No 
action of importance is expected until 
matters have been definitely established 
by Mr. Barnes. 

There was no material change in prices 
this week, quotations being substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $11.50@12; 100 per cent 
flour, $11@11.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours report business without features. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, 
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cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, $11.80 


@12.10; hard winter wheat flour, $11.50 


@11.70. 
WHEAT CROP 

Weather conditions this week were 
more favorable for growing winter wheat 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, there being 
less rain. There has been some damage 
by the rains for more than a month, but 
it is not believed the loss will be great 
if weather becomes favorable the next 30 
days for harvesting and threshing. Wheat 
is now reported ripening in different 
parts of the state, and cutting will pro- 
ceed as weather permits. No important 
movement is expected until the early part 
of July. 

Millfeed continues ‘in a fairly satisfac- 
tory position. The output has been cur- 
tailed and prices are being maintained. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $40 
@44; mixed feed, $49@53, mainly $50; 
standard middlings, $50@54. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 183,750 bbls, showed output 
for the week of 82,607 bbls, or 44.9 per 
cent of capacity, which compared with 
81,769 bbls and 41.6 per cent of capacity 
last week, 20.9 per cent the same week in 
1918, 44.9 in 1917, 61.8 in 1916, 39.2 in 
1915, 33.5 in 1914, 35.6 in 1913 and 35.3 
in 1912. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Slight picking up in business was noted 
at corn mills this week. Cash corn is 
very high, No. 2 white being $1.87@1.92, 
Nashville. Mills have moved up quota- 
tions on corn meal as much as 20@30c 
per 100 Ibs. Quotations: plain corn meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.70@4; bolted, 10@12c more. 

Southeastern corn mills, with capacity 
of 134,700 bus, reported output for the 
week of 27,585, or 20.4 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which compared with 12,258 bus 
and 8 per cent of capacity last week. 

NOTES 

W. H. Leming is reported to be having 
a 250-bbl flour mill built at Forrest City, 
Ark. 

W. T. Hale, Jr., of the grain firm, J. 
R. Hale & Sons, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trust of Vanderbilt 
University. 

The Southeastern Corn Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has been called to meet in Chat- 
tanooga June 21. Corn mills have been 
having one of the dullest periods of 
years, and the important problems will be 
considered at the coming meeting. 

John Wade & Sons, Memphis, grain 
and feedstuffs, have applied for a charter 
of incorporation, with capital stock of 
$500,000. John Wade, senior member, 
died a short time ago. The firm is one of 
the oldest in the South, and his sons are 
now at the head of the business. 

Jonn Lerprr. 





World Stocks of Wheat 


World’s stocks of wheat June 1_were 
39,115,000 bus, a decrease in May of 
44,395,000 bus, compared with 50,846,000 
bus in April and 30,853,000 bus in May 
last year. Detailed stocks, as compiled 
by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, 
follow: 

June 1, May 1, June 1, 

Afloat— 1919 1919 1918 
For Europe 70,270,000 60,120,000 50,000,000 

In store— 

U. K’gdom. 16,300,000 16,500,000 30,000,000 
Argentina... 3,700,000 2,590,000 15,540,000 
Australia,. 153,000,000 158,000,000 155,000,000 
U. States... 47,374,000 82,547,000 10,826,000 
Canada ... 28,471,000 43,667,000 11,122,000 


Totals ..319,115,000 363,424,000 272,498,000 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to June 7, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...13,302 11,801 1,436 898 
Duluth ........ 829 917 Ty eve 
Outside mills ..10,379 8,160 276 156 


Totals:....... 24,510 20,878 1,710 1,054 











The declared exports from Chosen 
(Korea) to the United States in 1918 
were valued at $307,928, as compared 
with $154,102 in the preceding year. Leaf 
tobacco, of which 760,604 pounds, valued 
at $227,741, were shipped, made up prac- 
tically the whole amount. 
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MILLERS’ COMMITTEE MEETS 


A meeting of the millers’ committee 
was held in Montreal on Wednesday, 
June 11. The business had to do with 
supplies of wheat for the remainder of 
the crop year, and the exporting trade 
for July and August. The immediate 
occasion of the meeting was the fact that 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has with- 
drawn from the market, and is not now 
buying Canadian flour. On inquiry mill- 
ers were informed that this action was 
due to a growing shortage of wheat, 
which gave rise to some fear that there 
might not be enough to see the domestic 
market through to the end of the crop 
year. 

While it is true that there is at present 
some difficulty in getting sufficient west- 
ern spring wheat for milling needs, many 
millers believe there is sufficient in farm- 
ers’ hands to meet the requirements of 
the market without any such drastic 
treatment as a total stoppage of export- 
ing. It will be no satisfaction to find 
later that this opinion was well-founded, 
if nothing is done in the meantime, and 
millers are determined that, if they can 
prevent it, official inaction or bad judg- 
ment will not be allowed to deprive their 
industry and the country of all the trade 
that ought to be done. Canada needs 
every pound of exporting trade that can 
be found in all the commodities she pro- 
duces. 


The Flour Situation 

In this market mills are finding busi- 
ness moderately quiet. Bakers are taking 
their usual quantities, but the household 
trade has fallen off. Reports from coun- 
try points throughout Ontario show a 
normal volume of trade. Quite a little 
winter wheat flour is offering, which is 
contrary to expectations. The standard 
price for western spring wheat flour is 
$10.90 bbl, in bags, net cash terms, mixed 
or straight cars, delivered Ontario points. 
For winter patents, in second-hand jute 
bags, the price is $11, basis Montreal, 
delivered. Ontario spring wheat flour is 
not wanted, but may be quoted nominally 
at $9.60 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is still 
out of the market for flour, but there is 
some prospect that buying may be re- 
sumed. This will depend on advices from 
the West as to the amount of wheat 
available for export grinding. It is un- 
derstood that the millers’ committee, 
which met at Montreal on Wednesday, is 
not in agreement with the authorities as 
to the reduced condition of the Canadian 
invisible supply. Millers express the be- 
lief that sufficient wheat to provide an- 
other 800,000 bbls of export business is 
obtainable. An effort will be made to 
clear up this doubt this week, and if suc- 
cessful, further buying will follow. 


MILLFEED 


These commodities are in about the 
usual volume of summer demand, and as 
stocks are low, prices are steady. West- 
ern spring wheat bran for delivery in On- 
tario, in mixed cars with flour, is worth 
$42 ton, and shorts $44,—net cash terms. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Now that farmers have time for mak- 
ing deliveries, they are offering a little 
more winter wheat than was expected, 
and there is a corresponding increase in 
the —- of flour. The prospect of a 
big crop of this wheat this year, and the 


uncertainty of the fixed price continuing 
beyond the end of this month, when the 
present order of the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors expires, encourages farmers to 
sell whatever wheat they have on hand. 
No. 2 winter wheat, $2.31 bu, in store, 
Montreal; No. 2 spring, $2.26, same basis. 


OATMEAL 
Millers of rolled oats and oatmeal re- 
port a very limited amount of business 
doing. They are unable to get any sat- 
isfactory arrangement about exporting 
business, and consequently sales of this 
kind have been almost nil, Current quo- 
tations range $4.25@4.40 for 90-lb bags, 
delivered in mixed-car lots to the trade; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 
Reground oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton, in bags, f.o.b, Ontario points. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is little or no change in the situ- 
ation with regard to these grains. Offer- 
ings are limited and there are more buy- 
ers than sellers. The current price for 
No. 2 white Ontario oats is 80c bu, on 
track at country points; malting barley, 
$1.32. 

NOTES 
The annual report of the Maple Leaf 


Milling Co., Ltd., was issued on Thurs-, 


day. It shows profits for the year of 
$929,106, compared with $1,021,267 a year 
ago. 

Canadian millers are taking an interest 
in the proceedings at Washington in con- 
nection with the Wheeler resolution, un- 
der the terms of which duties on wheat 
and other grains and grain products 
would be imposed. 

H. F. Osieck, Amsterdam, Holland, 
was a visitor in Toronto on Thursday. 
Mr. Osieck is calling on his American 
and Canadian -connections with a view to 
resumption of business. He is to visit 
Minneapolis and Kansas City before re- 
turning home. 

Ontario has had another week of fa- 
vorable growing weather, and crops in 
this province are said to be making splen- 
did progress. All reports agree that the 
winter wheat output will exceed the av- 
erage by a considerable amount. This 
is not due to increased acreage but is a 
result of the splendid condition of the 
crop. 

It is reported that representatives of 
the Canadian cracker manufacturers have 
asked the government at Ottawa to have 
the restrictions on importation of United 
States soft winter wheat flour into Can- 
ada removed in order that they may get 
flour from the American side. They ex- 
plain that stocks of Canadian flour are 
not sufficient for their needs. 

The Dominion Millers’ Association, To- 
ronto, has lodged a statement with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
with reference to the removal of duties 
on wheat and flour coming into Canada. 
It is understood that the millers are op- 
posed to this change in the Canadian tar- 
iff and desire the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation to take action in the direction of 
having the duties restored. It may be 
explained that the Dominion Millers’ As- 
sociation is an organization that confines 
its activity to the province of Ontario, 
and represents Ontario mills only. Nev- 
ertheless, its opinion is very generally 
shared by millers in other provinces, with 
some exceptions. 





The London Observer states that, in- 
stead of going to the Isle of Wight by 
water, summer visitors will be able to go 
by air. A passenger service of flying 
boats will ply between Southampton, 
Ryde, Shanklin, and Ventnor, and from 
these resorts it will be possible to fly to 
Bournemouth and Weymouth. The serv- 


ice will be inaugurated as soon as gov- 
ernmental regulations permit by the Su- 
permarine Aviation Co., Ltd., and the 
base will be Southampton. The flying 
boats used will be four-seaters. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., June 14.—This week 
brought an improvement in the situation 
with respect to Winnipeg flour mills. 
These are now working along at a rate 
of about three days’ run per week. Or- 
ders being filled are for local consump- 
tion only. Both mills have plenty of 
shipping and export business waiting to 
be done, but labor conditions are such 
that these must wait. Information from 
the important milling points west of Win- 
nipeg indicates that with one or two ex- 
ceptions conditions are fairly normal and 
mills are operating. Scarcity of wheat is 
a handicap in some places. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight-draft terms, are as 
follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


RIDOTER voc esas recs bereccaccigcoscs 10.2 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PFINCO RUPSTE .cccccccccccccccccceces 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City deal- 


ers buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton 
lots, 20c over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


Many mills are still short of feed and 
the market is holding steady at former 
prices. The local mixed-car price for 
bran in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta is $41 ton, in bags, delivered, and 
for shorts, $43. In British Columbia, 
bran is worth $47 ton, and shorts $49, 
delivered, basis Vancouver. 

WHEAT 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the amount of wheat remaining in farm- 
ers’ hands. One official estimate places 
this at 1,000,000 bus, but in the trade 
there is a strong opinion that the quan- 
tity is much greater. It would be re- 
markable if the stock is as small as the 
figure mentioned. 

As a result of this uncertainty the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has withdrawn 
from the flour market, and is not now 
buying for overseas shipment. It is un- 
derstood that this action is the result of 
a request from Canadian authorities that 
the domestic market should not be 
drained too dry of flour. It is also un- 
derstood that if this request were with- 
drawn, buying for July and August ship- 
ment would commence soon. 

Steps are being taken to clear up the 
uncertainty. It would be unfortunate if 
Canadian mills are deprived of any ex- 
port business that might be done between 
now and the end of the crop year for 
want of wheat. This country needs all 
the overseas business it can secure. In 
the meantime the movement of wheat at 
inspection points in the West is fair in 
volume. 

Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.24 
bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are scarce and the market 
manifests a good deal of strength. It is 
beginning to be understood that there 
will be a very large demand for oats and 
barley from this crop, providing the qual- 
ity is suitable. Eastern Canada appears 
to have reduced its acreage under these 
grains and will no doubt supply a large 
part of the demand for western grains 
when the crop is harvested. As compared 





with a week ago oats are 2%c higher and 
barley 13%c higher. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 77144c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.3214,—in store, Fort 
William. 
OATMEAL 
Trading.in oatmeal and rolled oats is 
limited, and the market remains steady 
at former prices. Rolled oats are quoted | 
at $3.50@3.70, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car. 
lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATITER AND CROPS 


Whereas a week ago reports were be- 
ginning to show that many districts in 
western Canada needed rain, this is not 
now so much the case. Showers have 
fallen in many districts where moisture 
was needed, and the situation is improved 
to that extent. In southwestern Mani- 
toba and southeastern Saskatchewan there 
has been a plague of grasshoppers which 
did considerable damage. Farmers did 
their best to fight the outbreak, but lack 
of the necessary remedies handicapped 
these efforts. So far as they could the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan governments 
co-operated in the measures taken to stay 
the plague. 

In other parts of Manitoba and the 
western provinces crops are looking well, 
and it is now estimated that there will 
be 300,000,000 bus of wheat this year if 
weather conditions remain normal until 
harvest. The acreage appears to have 
increased very slightly, which is better 
than seedtime estimates, when a slight 
reduction in the total of last year’s fig- 
ures was made. Reports from southern 
Alberta say that cutworms have been do- 
ing some damage. 


NOTES 


A fire occurred in the storage clevator 
of the Quaker Oats Co. at Saskatoon a 
week ago. The damage appears to have 
been considerable. 

Offerings of cash grains on Winnipeg 
market are light and business small. 
There is a fair demand for all grades of 
oats and barley for export and for ship- 
ment to eastern Canada. Stocks in west- 
ern elevators are getting low. 

Reports from Ottawa state that the 
acting minister of trade and commerce 
has introduced an amendment to the Can- 
ada grain act in Parliament. This 
amendment provides a board of grain 
appeals to consist of three members, who 
must be grain experts and who shall hold 
office for a period of 10 years. The offices 
of the board will be located at Fort Wil- 
liam. Provision is also made for the 
establishment of a survey board at Cal- 
gary. It is provided that in futuré no 
person, firm or corporation licensed as 
grain commission merchants shall buy or 
sell for their own account grain which 
is consigned to them. 

G. Rocx. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 14.—A steady 
trade is being done in spring wheat flour, 
and the market is active. Millers say they 
are having some difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient wheat from the interior to keep 
the mills in operation to their full ca- 
pacity. Sales of car lots for shipment 
to country points were made at $11 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11, ex-track, or 
$11.10 delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet and firm 
with sales of small lots at $11.40@11.50 
bbl, in new cotton bags, and at $11.20@ 
11.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour is selling at $10.10 bbl, 
and rye flour at $8.75@9, in jute bags, 
delivered. 

Bran has declined $1.50 ton owing to 
more liberal offerings and limited de- 
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mand. Sales were made at $41@41.50 
ton, including bags, ex-track. Demand 
for shorts is good, but in sympathy with 
the decline in bran, prices were reduced 
50c ton, making the quotation $44@44.50 
ton, including bags, ex-track. 

There is no improvement in domestic 
demand for rolled oats. Standard grades 
in broken lots are selling at $4.10@4.25 
per bag of 90 lbs, and golden corn meal 
at $5.25@5.35 per bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


W. C. Omand, Toronto, was introduced 
on "change at the Board of Trade this 
week, 

The S.S. Ellin will sail this week for 
Greece with a full cargo of Canadian 
spring wheat. This will be the first ship- 
ment of wheat made to that country from 
this port this season. 


The grain brokerage house of Simons, 
Day & Co., member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has opened a branch office 
here in the Board of Trade Building, 
with K. G. Strachan as manager. 


George Hadrill, secretary of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade, who has been in 
ill health for some months, has left for 
a holiday in England. He sailed from 
Quebec this week by the Empress of Brit- 
ain. : 

A meeting of the Canadian millers’ 
committee was held here on June ll, 
when the wheat supply situation for the 
balance of the crop year was discussed 
with representatives of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. 


If the bread drivers and bakers of 
Montreal are granted the increase in 
wages and decrease in hours upon which 
their unions are conferring, the price of 
a loaf of bread, according to bread deal- 
ers, will become at least one cent higher. 


With reference to crop conditions the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued the 
following on June 7: Quebec—Spring 
backward and up to above date only 20 
per. cent of grain was sown in some sec- 
tions, while in others an average acreage 
has been completed. The percentage of 
wheat sown is smaller than that of the 
past two years. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Workmen’s Compensation 

The appellate court of Indiana has af- 
firmed an award made by the state indus- 
trial commission in the case of Caca vs. 
Woodruff, which was brought under the 
Indiana workmen’s compensation act. 

Defendant, the owner of a mill at 
Noblesville, Ind., employed plaintiff, a 
carpenter, to make certain repairs and 
additions on the mill buildings. The em- 


ployment was by the day, for a period - 


of two or three weeks, and plaintiff acted 
under directions of defendant, not being 
an independent contractor. In the course 
of the work, plaintiff sustained accidental 
injury and claimed compensation. 

Defendant objected that plaintiff was 
not such “employee” as is covered by the 
workmen’s compensation act, but the ap- 
pellate court approves a_ conclusion 
reached by the industrial commission that 
the case did fall within the law. The 
section of the act involved reads: 

“The word ‘employee’ shall include ev- 
ery person, including a minor, in the 
service of another under any contract of 
hire or apprenticeship, written or im- 
plied, except one whose employment is 
both casual and not in the usual course 
of the trade, business, occupation or pro- 
fession of the employer.” 

“Tt is, quite clear,” says the court, “that 
under our statute a workman can recover 
compensation even though his employ- 
ment is casual, if his employment is in 
the usual course of the employer’s busi- 
ness. 

“The defendant was engaged in the 
milling business, the proper conduct of 
which required a building and machinery. 
Buildings and machinery used in such a 
business at times need to have additions 
and repairs made thereto. These addi- 
tions and repairs must be expected and 
provided for. They are necessary in any 
business such as that in which defendant 
is engaged. The making of repairs was 
a necessary part of his business which he 
was required to anticipate when the ne- 
cessity of his business demanded, or his 
convenience dictated.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Domestic demand for flour was very 
slack this week, and there was no life 
to the market in any direction. Most 
buyers have sufficient stocks on hand, 
and have withdrawn from the market 
until new wheat flour is offered. Busi- 
ness for the week just ended was made 
up almost entirely of carload and mixed- 
car lots. More interest is now manifested 
by a large number of mills in making 
connections for future business, and over- 
hauling their plants and making general 
repairs to take care of the coming crop, 
which promises to be unusually large. 

So far mills have refrained from mak- 
ing quotations on new wheat flour. Prices 
on old wheat flour showed a weak ten- 
dency, and were, on Saturday, as fol- 
lows: hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7@8, 
low-grade $5.50@6.25; soft wheat patent 
$9.50@ 10.50, 100 per cent $9@9.50, clear 
$7@8, low-grade $5.50@6.25; spring 
wheat 95 per cent $11.65, 100 per cent 
$10@10.50, first clear $8.50@9.50, second 
clear $5.70@6.50,—j ute. 

Only a_ hand-to-mouth business was 
transacted in the South. Some country 
mills have withdrawn from the market 
until new wheat is available. A few mills 
reported a fair demand from jobbers, 
who have exhausted their supplies, but 
millers do not expect much new business 
until the new-crop flour is moving freely. 

There was no change in the rye flour 
situation, demand remaining quiet, as 
most buyers are fairly well supplied for 
the present. Prices are stationary, white 
patent being quoted at $8, straight $7.75, 
and pure dark $5.60. Jobbing prices, 
however, are higher. 

Locally very little flour has changed 
hands. Although most mills have only 
a limited amount of wheat flour to of- 
fer, pressure to sell was manifested. 
However, the market was dull and weak, 
with practically no demand, and price 
concessions were necessary to effect sales. 
Low-grades and clears were stagnant. 
Jobbers have been very light purchasers, 
while most bakers have their require- 
ments booked. : 

At the close of the week the wheat 
feed market was stronger, with hard 
bran quoted at $35@37 for spot or 
prompt shipment, brown middlings $49, 
gray middlings $50@52, and bran for 
July-August shipment was bid freely at 
$32.50. Brown shorts sold on Saturday 
at $49. No. 1 alfalfa meal was offered 
at $40, No. 2 at $36, oat feed $30, white 
hominy feed $62.75, and whole-ground 
barley feed held at $53. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 14 was 23,050, rep- 
resenting 45 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 20,800, or 41 per cent, last 
week, 1,900, or 4 per cent, a year ago, 
and 23,600, or 47 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 39,900, repre- 
senting 51 per cent, compared with 43,- 
000, or 56 .per cent, last week, 10,000, 
or 13 per cent, a year ago, and 36,000, 
or 46 per cent, in 1917. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Harvesting of the wheat crop in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois has been great- 
ly delayed by the recent excessive rains, 
otherwise the general condition of the 
plant does not seem to have been greatly 
impaired, although a few reports of dam- 
age have been received. The weather 


this week was ideal for the crop, being 
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warm and sunshiny with only one or two 
light showers. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Good...In good condition 
on hills...Some reports of damage, but 
think we will have a fair crop...Too 
much rain recently, but dry weather from 
now will much improve conditions... 
About 25 per cent less than 40 days ago 
on account of too much rain. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

NOTES 

G. M. Roos, of the Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was in the city this 
week, visiting the local representative, R. 
A. Ruemeli. 

The Prange Milling Co., of New Doug- 
las, Ill., is erecting a large, modern, two- 
room, brick-and-fireproof office building 
on the mill grounds. 

August A. Clark, former travelling 
auditor for the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, has accepted a_ position 
with Bert Lang, second vice-president of 
the Food Administration. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, has given instructions 


‘to rearrange the blackboards on the floor 


of the exchange, so as to give the St. 
Louis market more prominence. 

L. R. Bowman, secretary of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., who is 
in New York this week attending the 
conference with Mr. Barnes, will return 
via Washington, D. C., and visit the 
trade in the interest of his company. 

M. U. Norton, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association, has an- 
nounced the following local meetings for 
June: Sikeston, June 16; Hannibal, June 
18; Sedalia, June 20; Springfield, June 
23; St. Joseph, June 26, and Mexico, 
June 27. 

Officials and members of the Merchants 
Exchange are making strenuous efforts 
to secure an appropriation by the board 
of aldermen of St. Louis of $300,000 nec- 
essary to complete the municipal dock 
and warehouse on the Mississippi River 
for the federal barge line. 

Louis A. Manewal, formerly manager 
of the Manewal cracker factory, estab- 
lished by his father, and his son, Wilton 
L., have bought the bakery, occupying 
half a block on Walton and Page ave- 
nues, owned by the Heidland Baking Co., 
for $43,000. The Heidland bakery has 
been conservatively appraised at $100,000. 
Wilton Manewal will manage and run 
this plant, the East St. Louis, Ill, plant 
of the Manewal Baking Co. being in 
charge of his father. 

The yearbook of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, entitled “Annual State- 
ment of the Trade and Commerce of St. 
Louis for the Year 1918,” was distributed 
among the members of the exchange this 
week. The volume which is edited by 
Eugene Smith, secretary of the exchange, 
contains about 375 pages, devoted to 
short reviews of the various industries of 
the city, and statistics on grain, provi- 
sions, etc., covering a number of years. 
For years this book has been considered 
an authority among the grain and kin- 
dred industries, and the present edition 
fully sustains the high standards of its 
predecessors. 

E. F. Hale and P. M. Marshall, of 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis; 
Dwight K. Yerxa and J. C. Andrews, of 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minneap- 
olis; H. C. Gooch, of Lincoln, Neb; Gar- 
field Meyer, of Duluth-Superior Milling 


Co., Duluth, Minn; V. V. Corbin, of 
Chicago; J. C. Johnson, of Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. F. 


Huestis, of Huron Milling Co., Harbor 
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Beach, Mich; F. L. McNutt, and L. E. 
Bowman, of Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Martin E. Ismert, 
of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, were in St. Louis this week attend- 
ing the macaroni manufacturers’ conven- 
tion. 

Preliminary hearings on the proposed 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the United States 
warehouse act of Aug. 11, 1916, were 
held at the Planters Hotel, Wednesday 
morning, June 11, and at the Merchants 
Exchange, Wednesday afternoon. They 
were well attended by the St. Louis grain, 
elevator and banking interests. In the 
absence of President E. C. Andrews, of 
the Merchants Exchange, who was in New 
York, the hearings were conducted by 
R. L. Nixon, of the Bureau of Markets, 
in charge of the United States warehouse 
act, and S. G. Hilton, in charge of the 
grain warehouse section, assistant to Mr. 
Nixon. A. H. Fast, representing the so- 
licitor’s office of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, was present to explain the 
legal points involved. It developed that 
the St. Louis public elevators are work- 
ing under state licenses, and that this 
system is so satisfactory that their ware- 
house certificates are already negotiable, 
and that they do not desire to avail them- 
selves of the government’s invitation to 
operate under government licenses. Mar- 
shall Hall and T. B. Teasdale were the 
principal speakers for the St. Louis ele- 
vator interests. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., June 14.—There 
has been little or no change in flour trad- 
ing from the previous week. There are 
very few buyers in the market, and these 
are small ones. Inquiries, however, have 
been better, following reports of bad 
weather in Kansas and Oklahoma. As 
this condition will delay harvest, and con- 
sequently the arrival of new flour here, 
prospects are fair for a good demand for 
old-wheat flour within the next 30 days. 
Mills are closing down for repair and 
cleaning up, and except for clears they 
are not pressing sales. 

Prices are about the same, with Kansas 
and Oklahoma standard at $11.70@12.30; 
straights, $10.80@11.25; Minnesota pat- 
ents, $12.30@12.80,—basis 98-lb cottons; 
first clears, $9.65@10.25, in 140-lb jutes; 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $38@39.50 ton; 
shorts, $52@54; corn flour, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.30@4.45. Corn products were 
quoted by wholesalers as follows: corn 
meal, $8.10 bbl; cream meal, $8.55; grits, 
$8.60. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
475 cars; corn, 47; oats, 37; barley, 288. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,437,000 bus; 
corn, 9,000; oats, 59,000; barley, 688,000. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





A New Railroad Bill 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 14.—A ten- 
tative railroad bill introduced in the 
House by Representative John J. Esch, 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, vests 
wide powers of supervision and regula- 
tion over the railroads of the country in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The bill does not provide for federal 
incorporation or the creation of regional 
systems, as has been advanced by some 
railroad experts. It does not guarantee 
a fixed return on valuation or book ac- 
count cost. It does provide that, in 
reaching its conclusions as to the justice 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, 
charge, etc., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “shall take into consideration 
the cost of labor and other operating 
costs in so far as they become material 
in any case under consideration.” The 
level of interstate rates prescribed under 
federal control will continue after such 
control terminates, subject to increase or 
reduction by the commission under the 
rules and practices existing prior to 
federal control and as modified in the 
bill. 

The bill changes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act in many particu- 
lars and generally strengthens and ex- 
tends the powers of the commission to 
enable it to preserve the demonstrated 
benefits of unified control and to relieve 
the carriers in large measure of the con- 
flicting restrictions imposed by state 
authorities. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 
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CONFERENCE TAKES NO ACTION 


(Continued from page 1123.) 


For the purpose of classifying the dis- 
cussion of the various phases of the sit- 
uation, these were arranged under the 
following heads: 

General authority and obligations of 
Wheat Director; licenses; advisability of 
addition of premiums to terminal prices; 
railroad problems; relation of markets; 
inter-mountain territory; terminal stor- 
age of wheat; federal supervision of 
grades; country buying practices; trade 
agreements. 


AUTHORITY AND LICENSES 


In discussing the general authority of 
the Wheat Director, it was brought out 
that he was simply to control wheat and 
wheat products, but no other grains or 
products thereof, and that grain ‘dealers, 
flour mills, flour jobbers and_ bakers, 
where the latter used more than 100 bbls 
of flour per morth, were all to operate 
under license. Those exempt from li- 
cense were farmers, co-operative associa- 
tions and retailers. Control of trading 
on exchanges was still to be continued in 
force. 

George S. Ward, representing the bak- 
ing interests, said he thought that in or- 
der for any reduction in the wheat price 
to be properly reflected, it was essential 
that all bakers, large and small, should be 
licensed; but C. J. Kramer, Milwaukee, 
held that it should be at the option of the 
very small bakers whether or not they 
should operate under a license. 

There seemed to be no objection as to 
the suggested basis of licensing except 
from James F. Bell, who said that 
whether there would be any on the part 
of the millers would depend upon the 
actual relationship of the bakers’ and 
millers’ contract. 

The first session then closed. 


PREMIUMS AND TERMINAL CHARGES 


The afternoon session opened with the 
discussion of what should be the addition 
to terminal charges on wheat, if such ad- 
ditions should appear necessary in order 
to hold back the flow. The preponderance 
of opinion seemed to be that it would be 
advisable to make an increase in terminal 
charges. The additional charges suggest- 
ed by representatives of different organi- 
zations of grain growers and handlers 
ranged from 114¢ to 3c per month, and 
it was recommended that these increases 
should begin to apply July 1, and carry 
through to Oct. 1. 

Speaking for the millers, James F. Bell 
said it seemed advantageous to all that 
a basis of progressive charges be estab- 
lished at terminal markets, but he did 
not feel that it would be necessary for 
the Wheat Director to commit himself 
to any definite policy at this time. He 
advised that it be left with the Wheat 
Director to decide as to when the charge 
should apply, and how far it should ex- 
tend. . 

Some of the smaller millers were of the 
opinion that anything less than 3c per 
month would not induce farmers to hold 
back their wheat. 


RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


The next matter for consideration was 
that of railroad problems, the principal 
point being whether it would be better 
to handle the freight situation on the 
basis of permit or of embargo. There 
were many arguments, but the weight of 
opinion seemed to be much against the 
individual permit system. It was sug- 
gested that the matter could be satisfac- 
torily handled on the basis of a blanket 
permit which would be uniform for all 
markets. 

The discussion continued to the end of 
the day, and the conference adjourned 
until the following morning. 


WHEAT DIFFERENTIALS 


At the opening of Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session, one of the most important 
of all the matters for consideration, the 
differential in the scale of wheat prices, 
‘ame up for discussion. 

Mr. Barnes opened this discussion by 
pointing out the strong possibility that, 
owing to the necessity for the full use of 
all ports, this schedule would be revised. 

Speaking for the millers, L. E. Moses 
said that anything which would penalize 
the miller to the extent of 2@3c per bu, 
as had been proposed, would jeopardize 


large milling investments, and should not 
be seriously contemplated. He admitted 
that the present freight rate structure 
favored the Southwest, but claimed this 
was not a large factor, as it was princi- 
pally the price of wheat and not the 
freight rate that counted. As an in- 
creased price at Gulf ports, as suggest- 
ed, would affect very adversely the coun- 
try mills and elevators, as well as the 
larger plants, he ddvocated that no 
change in the basic price of wheat should 
be made. 

Following Mr. Moses, A. C. Loring 
made a strong appeal that no change in 
basic wheat prices be made, and though 
admitting that some slight inequalities 
existed in the present schedule, he said 
that any changes would be from a gen- 
eral standpoint worse rather than better, 
and that the whole attitude of the mill- 
ing trade was unalterably opposed to 
making any such change. 

H. Dittmer showed that under the ar- 
rangement advocated by grain interests 
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viding only for increased grain storage 
facilities at terminals. 


DIRECT EXPORT 


The possibility of permitting direct ex- 
port of wheat and flour was discussed at 
some length. Mr. Barnes said that while 
he did not see just how it could be ac- 
complished under present conditions, he 
would gladly listen with open mind to 
the presentation of any plan that would 
not disrupt the Grain Corporation’s pres- 
ent arrangements. 


CONTRACT FOR BAKERS 


The form of contract proposed to gov- 
ern the baking trade was then brought 
up, and George S. Ward, speaking for 
the bakers, submitted a revised form 
which would be acceptable to the baking 
trade. The contract in full follows, the 
portions in bold type being the changes 
suggested by the baking trade: 


Tentative Draft of Bakers’ Agreement 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, made 
this ist day of July, 1919, between the un- 
dersigned, hereinafter called the ‘‘Baker,”’ 
party of the first part, and Food Administra- 





DELAYED CABLE FROM HERBERT HOOVER 





end with peace. 


people can be maintained. 


rection which should not be lost. 


have been. 





Message to Mr. Barnes, Arriving too Late for Conference, Praises 
Work Done by Members of Grain and Milling Industries 


I would like to have you take occasion of your forthcoming conference 
in New York to express to these gentlemen the hope I possess that the 
sense of subordination of private interest to service for our people and to 
the world generally which our trades have shown during the war shall not 


We are entering a new economic and social era, when the forces of order 
must strengthen themselves by the confidence of all our people that they are 
worthy of confidence and are devoted to the public interest. 

Here in Europe the individualism upon which economic life and civiliza- 
tion has been built is on trial against the forces of communism. 

They will, I am sure, hold with me that our organization of the processes 
of production and distribution, built as it is on every incentive to individual 
effort, is the only system by which the prosperity and comfort of all of our 
Yet this very system must evolve methods by 
which there will be a more equitable division of the profits that arise out 
of its processes or it will give life and stimulation to its opponents. 
devotion to public interest of the trades themselves in the voluntary whole- 
some suppression of vicious speculation during the war was a step in this di- 


I am sure that you individually in the great and difficult task that you 
have assumed in response to public necessity are an example of this of which 
we are all proud and I am sure you will be supported by the trades as I 


The 








at Gulf ports, Oklahoma wheat would 
be worth $2.01 at Kansas City and $2.15 
at the Gulf, and naturally there would 
be no question as to which way the wheat 
would flow. Such movement would ut- 
terly deprive Oklahoma mills of their 
legitimate supplies of wheat. 

Mr. Barnes said, however, that in or- 
der to maintain what seemed a fair basic 
price at all points, he might find it nec- 
essary to make some changes in the pres- 
ent schedule. 


CONTRACTS FOR GRAIN DEALERS 


The next matter for consideration was 
the form of contract under which ele- 
yvators and grain dealers would work. 
This, after considerable discussion, was 
found to be acceptable except for the 
provision making necessary the keeping 
for 60 days of samples of all purchases 
of wheat grading lower than No, 3. This 
was finally revised, so as to provide that 
in case of a dispute as to grade, sam- 
ples should be drawn in the presence of 
both parties to the dispute, and mailed 
immediately in an airtight container to 
the zone agent. 


BILL PROVIDING GRAIN STORAGE 


The question of increased storage fa- 
cilities at terminals was then taken up, 
and it was found that a bill was being 
prepared for introduction in Congress, 
which, if passed, would provide the need- 
ed additional storage. 

Mr. Bell said that the millers would 
object to this bill in the event of its pro- 


hereinafter called 
party of the second 


tion Grain Corporation, 
the “Grain Corporation,” 
part, 

WITNESSETH, that for and in considera- 
tion of the mutual covenants hereinafter set 
forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto 
as follows: 

First: The words “guaranteed price’ when 
used in this agreement mean the wheat pri- 
mary market price fixed in the Presidential 
proclamation of Sept. 2, 1918 ($2.26 Chi- 
cago), or as such primary market price may 
hereafter be increased by Executive Order 
or increased by the addition of storage pre- 
miums fixed by the Grain Corporation and 
publicly announced by it. 

Second: The words “re-sale price,’’ when 
used in this agreement mean a wheat price 
lower than the guaranteed price publicly 
announced by the Grain Corporation to be 
the wheat price for milling and upon which 
the adjustments hereinafter provided are to 
be based. 

Third: In the event that the Grain Cor- 
Poration announces a resale price of wheat 
it shall pay to the Baker in respect to any 
wheat flour then owned by the Baker or 
under contract of purchase by him, the 
equivalent of the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the resale price at the 
ratio of four and one-half bushels of wheat 
to one barrel of flour. In the event that 
thereafter the Grain Corporation should an- 
nounce a return to the guaranteed price or 
a resale price higher than the then current 
resale price, the Baker, in respect to any 
wheat flour then owned by the Baker or 
under contract of purchase by him, shall pay 
to the Grain Corporation the equivalent of 
the difference between the then current re- 
sale price and the guaranteed price or the 
new resale price, at the ratio of four and 
one-half bushels of wheat to one barrel of 
flour. Similarly, if the Grain Corporation 
should announce a resale price either higher 
or lower than the then current resale price, 
like settlements shall be made, All pur- 
chases of flour by the Baker shall be evi- 
denced by contracts executed by buyer and 
seller, showing price, terms, quantities and 
conditions. The statements and reports re- 


quired for settlements under this Section 
shall be prescribed by the Grain Corporation. 

Fourth: If, and whenever the Grain Cor- 
poration shall announce a resale price of 
wheat lower than the guaranteed price, the 
Baker shall immediately reflect and continue 
to reflect while such resale price.is in effect, 
into the price of bread, the reasonable equiv- 
alent of such reduction in resale price below 
the guaranteed price, considering that re- 
ductions of 65¢ each in resale price below the 
guaranteed price are necessary in order to 
be reflected by one cent reductions in the 
selling price of one pound of bread to the 
consumer. If, in the judgment of the Grain 
Corporation, the Baker is not so reflecting 
into the price of bread the equivalent of 
such reduction and the Baker refuses to 
adopt the expression of the Grain Corpora- 
tion as to what is such reasonable reflection, 
the Grain Corporation shall submit the ques- 
tion to the United States Wheat Director for 
his decision. The opinion of the United 
States Wheat Director as to what constitutes 
such reasonable reflection shall be binding 
upon the parties to this agreement. 

Fifth: During the period of this agree- 
ment the Baker shall: 

(1) Hold such license as may at any 
time be required by proclamation of the 
President of the United States under and 
pursuant to an Act of Congress relating to 
the national wheat guarantee, approved 
March 4th, 1919. . 

(2) Obey all provisions of the afore- 
mentioned Act of Congress and all lawful 
rules and regulations of the President of 
the United States and the United States 
Wheat Director issued under the authority 
of the said Act of Congress, 

(3) Not knowingly deal in flour with any 
person who does not hold such license as 
may be required by proclamation of the 
President of the United States under and 
pursuant to said Act of Congress. 

(4) Make and render reports in the man- 
ner and at such times as may be required 
by the Grain Corporation and open his 
books and records to the inspection of the 
Grain Corporation whonever requested 
by it, 

Sixth: This agreement may be terminated 
by the Grain Corporation by giving 30 days’ 
previous notice thereof to the Baker. Unless 
so terminated this agreement shall terminate 
on May $1, 1920. 

Upon the termination of this agreement 
the Grain Corporation shall purchase, in ac- 
cordance with its purchasing rules and cus- 
toms, upon the request of the Baker, all 
wheat flour then owned by the Baker or 
under contract of purchase by him, upon the 
basis of the guaranteed price, or, if there be 
such, the then resale price; the request of 
the Baker shall be expressed by telegram, 
filed on the day next succeeding such ter- 
mination and addressed to the Zone Office 
of the Grain Corporation in which Zone the 
Head Office of the Baker is located, and the 
exact amount and details of such wheat flour 
shall be given, under proper verification, 
within 10 days after such termination. 

WITNESS our Hands and Seals as of the 
day and year first above written: 

(L. 8.) 

ARGON. CC TAME 66.60 bc ts di cde cvéestarvidveies 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION GRAIN COR- 

PORATION, 
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Following the reading of this contract, 
Mr. Ward said that he felt that a unit 
of 1 lb should be established for bread, 
and that before the baking trade could 
possibly reflect any reduction in wheat 
prices to the consumer, the bread _ busi- 
ness would have to be put on the same 
relative basis of profits as the wheat and 
flour trades. 

CONTRACT FOR FLOUR JOBBERS 

When the proposed form of flour job- 
bers’ contract came up for consideration, 
it was understood by those representing 
the jobbing interests that objection would 
be entered against certain of its provi- 
sions, which had been discussed previous- 
ly in conference. Apparently due to a 
misapprehension, however, it was indicat- 
ed to Mr. Barnes that there was no objec- 
tion to be made. This does not refiect the 
real attitude of the flour distributors, in 
consequence of which it was necessary to 
present in writing to Mr. Barnes for sub- 
sequent action a statement of the objec- 
tions, 

Charles B. Spaulding, of Chicago, reg- 
istered protest against the Grain Cor- 
poration’s specifying the form of con- 
tract to govern transactions between job- 
bers and buyers, and was assured by Mr. 
Barnes that such was not the plan of the 
Grain Corporation. 


PORTO RICAN BUSINESS 


At this stage in the proceedings, a 
small bombshell was exploded when J. J. 
Albrecht, of St. Louis, arose to inquire as 
to what provision had been made to take 
care of transactions with Porto Rican 
buyers, that country being a part of the 
United States. In reply Mr. Barnes ad- 
mitted that this had been overlooked, as 
had other insular American possessions, 
and said that before giving a definite an- 
swer, some thought would have to be giv- 
en to this phase of the matter. 


THE MILLERS’ PROPOSALS 


This brought the proceedings down to 
the point of considering the proposed con- 
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tract to the 1 industry. 
F “Bell, the vr aene 2 for the 
igen | remarks, said 
that the trade held Mr. Barnes 
in high esteem, and that it wanted to co- 
operate in every possible way with him 
toward reaching a mutually satisfactory 
basis for operations; but that the form 
of contract as proposed by the Grain 
Corporation was not totally acceptable to 
the millers. He then introdu the fol- 
lowing suggestions for changes in the 
form of this contract: 


Proposed Changes in Millers’ Contract 


Part 1: the opening paragraph, be- 
ginning: “Memorandum of Agreement,” 
etc., to be amended by striking out the 
final period of said clause and adding 
thereto the following: 

On the basis of, and in reference to the 
primary market price fixed in the Presi- 
dential proclamation of Sept. 2, 1918 ($2.26, 
Chicago). The relationship of this price to 
prices at other markets as specified in said 
proclamation to remain unchanged during 
the life of this contract, except where neces- 
sary to adjust terminal markets of the Pa- 
cific coast that may require special allow- 
ances, 

Part 2, to be amended by striking out 
the words: “414 bus of wheat” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof: “414 bus of 58 
Ibs or heavier wheat.” 

Part 3, paragraph 2: the concluding 
sentence to be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

The miller shall keep a record showing all 
such purchases, the name of the seller, date, 
quantity, grade and dockage fixed and price 
paid; and on all parcels of wheat graded 
lower than No. 3 Federal standards, where 
a difference of opinion as to grade exists 
between the seller and buyer, the miller shall 
send a sample properly identified and in- 
closed in a proper container to be furnished 
by the Grain Corporation, to the Zone Office 
of the Grain Corporation in the zone in 
which such purchase has been made. 


Part 5, line 6, to be amended by the 
addition of the word “unsold” preceding 
the world “flour.” . 

Part 11: Options “A” and “B” to be 
stricken out and in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing substituted: 


Option A. The miller may retain and take 
over all unsold wheat and unsold wheat 
products the miller has on hand as of May 
31 or earlier termination date, and release 
the Grain Corporation from any obligation 
further to assure a market at the guaran- 
teed price or any reflection thereof as pro- 
vided in section eight of this. agreement, 
provided that if at the termination of this 
agreement there shall be in effect a Grain 
Corporation resale price lower than the 
guaranteed price, the Grain Corporation will 
pay to the miller, on proper verification, the 
difference between the guaranteed price and 
the resale price on the amount of unsold 
wheat and unsold wheat products the miller 
has on hand. 

Option B. The miller may sell to the 
Grain Corporation at the guaranteed price 
all or any part of the unsold wheat the 
miller has on hand (not wheat products) 
and the miller will make delivery of such 
amount as designated as sold to the Grain 
Corporation under this option, at any ter- 
minal selected by the miller at which the 
Grain Corporation maintains a buying basis; 
provided, however, that the Grain Corpora- 
tion may take delivery f.o.b. cars at millers’ 
point of origin at the freight deduction from 
the Grain Corporation’s guaranteed price at 
the terminal selected by the miller. 

In the event of either delivery specified, 
the Grain Corporation will allow the miller 
one-thirtieth of 1c per bu per day from date 
of tender until delivery is actually completed 
and payment made; provided, however, at 
the time of exercising this option B the 
miller may declare that he elects to defer 
delivery of the wheat or any part thereof 
for a period of 45 days in order that he may 
continue to sell his unsold flour and to mill 
such unsold wheat and sell same as flour 
through his usual trade channels. In that 
event, the miller shall sell such flour at a 
proper reflection as provided herein of any 
adjustment due to any resale price then ex- 
isting or afterwards directed by the Grain 
Corporation. 

All sales of wheat products thereafter shall 
cancel an equivalent amount of wheat sold 
to thé Grain Corporation under this option 
B and wheat equivalent of unsold wheat 
products on hand at time the miller declared 
his intention to avail himself of option B. 

At the expiration of such 45 days the mill- 
er may by telegram filed the next succeed- 
ing day and addressed to the zone office of 
the Grain Corporation in which zone the 
head office of the miller is located, advise 
the Grain Corporation of the amount of un- 
sold wheat yet remaining from the originally 
designated quantities, and without allowance 
for carrying charges during such 45 days, 
may then deliver to the Grain Corporation 
the balance of the unsold wheat on the terms 
and conditions specified in this option B 
for actual delivery to the Grain Corpora- 
tion; and provided, further, that the miller 
may by telegram and in the same manner 
at the end of the said 45 days’ period, take 
over all unsold wheat and, or, unsold wheat 
products for its own account on the general 
terms and conditions specified in option A. 


Part 12, to be amended by striking out 
the final period, replacing with a semi- 
colon, and adding the following: 


and provided, also, that any disagreements 
between the parties hereto as to the inter- 
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pretation or application of said audit rules 
in Exhibit ‘A’ hereto attached or such addi- 
tional audit rules that may be promulgated 
as in this section, may be settled and ad- 


_ justed between said Grain Corporation and 


said committee of millers, and said settle- 
ment and adjustment of any such audit rule 
so arrived at between said Grain Corporation 
and said committee of millers shall be bind- 
ing upon the parties hereto. Said committee 
of millers is hereby selected and designated 
by the said United States Wheat Director 
and is as follows: 

(Names of the committee, not less than 
16 nor more than 19, to be selected by the 
Wheat Director and to be named in the con- 
tract.) 

Said committee shall have the privilege 
of filling any and all vacancies at any time 
occurring in said committee subject to the 
confirmation of said Wheat Director. 

Part 12, to be further amended by the 
adoption of “Exhibit A” as attached 
hereto. : 

Part 13. In view of the fact that the 
Wheat Director has power over all li- 
censing features, and in public utterances 
has stated that in the event of satisfac- 
tory trade agreements being reached, 
the license provisions to be stated in such 
license shall be in effect the same as 
named in this Part 13, that all of said 
section be eliminated as unnecessary and 
not made a part of this contract. A new 
Part 13 is suggested as follows: 

The Grain Corporation agrees that all 
manufacturers and/or dealers in wheat or 
wheat products who will be or are entitled 
to indemnification under the provisions of 
Act of March 4, 1919, shall be required to 
operate under a license issued by the Wheat 
Director. 

If and in the event the Wheat Director 
determines that the holding of licenses by 
all manufacturers and/or dealers, as specified 
above, is unnecessary, then proper provisions 
must be incorporated in the Auditing Rules 
“Exhibit A,’’ removing from the miller the 
obligation to report as sold such sales as 
made to non-holders of licenses until such 
time as delivery has been actually effected. 

Part 14: strike out the entire para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

This agreement may be terminated: 

(1) at any time by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Grain Corporation and a majority 
of the committee of millers provided for and 
designated herein; (2) by the Grain Corpo- 
ration by giving 90 days’ previous written 
notice of such termination to the miller; 
(3) by a majority of the said committee of 
millers provided for and designated herein 
by giving 90 days’ previous written notice 
thereof to the Grain Corporation and to the 
miller; provided that upon the termination 
of this contract by or under any of the said 
three methods above provided, all rights and 
obligations of each party hereto arising or 
accruing herefrom upon termination, for any 
reason, shall continue and be and remain in 
force and effect, and especially the provi- 
sions for rights of the miller under Clause 
No. 11 herein shall apply and remain in 
force; and provided further that in the event 
of termination by any one of the three above 
methods, all contracts of like date, tenor and 
effect between the Grain Corporation and 
the individual millers shall also be termi- 
nated at the same time. Unless terminated 
by one of the three above set methods, this 
agreement shall terminate on May 31,. 1920. 

The final signatures to be further sup- 
plemented by the word “approved” and 
signed by the Wheat Director in his of- 
ficial capacity. 

The Audit Rules, Exhibit “A,” referred 
to in these suggestions are the audit rules 
of the committee and not the audit rules 
attached as Exhibit “A” to the proposed 
contract of the Wheat Director. 

Mr. Barnes had previously stated that 
he expected to issue the final form of 
contract governing the various trades on 
Monday, June 16, and asked Mr. Bell if 
he insisted on holding = the whole mat- 
ter. He was informed by Mr. Bell that 
owing to the importance of the changes 
thought necessary by the milling trade, 
this seemed inevitable. 

In consequence, the date on which the 
final contract forms will be issued is now 
somewhat problematical, but without 
question they will appear soon. It is 
likewise problematical whether all the ob- 
jections offered will be acceptable to the 
Wheat Director, and so the final deci- 
sion in the matter is awaited with great 
interest by all branches of the wheat and 
flour trades. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





FLOUR CLUB FEDERATION 


Flour Men of Eight Cities Form National 


New York, N. Y., June 14.—For some 
months past there has been under consid- 
eration the question of forming a federa- 
tion of flour clubs, for the purpose of 
bringing into closer relationship en- 
gaged in the flour business in the various 
distributing points where local flour clubs 


have been formed, In view of the fact 
that many flour men from the various 
sections were in attendance at the con- 
ference with the Wheat Director last 
week, it was thought an opportune time 
to bring this matter to completion. 

To this end a meeting was held in the 
board room of the New York Produce 
Exchange, which was attended by dele- 
gates from eight organizations: the New 
York Flour Club, Flour Club of Phila- 


delphia, Flour Men’s Club of Chicago, 


Baltimore Flour Club, Buffalo Flour 
Club, Cleveland Flour Club, Boston Flour 
Club and St. Louis Flour Club. 

Samuel Knighton made an address of 
welcome, and for purposes of organiza- 
tion was selected oe chairman. 
B. H. Wunder, who originally suggested 
the advisability of forming the flour 
clubs into a federation, outlined what he 
thought would be the best plan to pur- 
sue, and how such an organization could 
be useful to the trade at large. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect 
officers, Samuel Knighton, New York, be- 
ing chosen president; H. C. Veatch, Buf- 
falo, vice-president, and Walter Quack- 
enbush, New York, secretary-treasurer. 
An executive committee consisting of F. 
E. Sands, Boston, A. W. Mears, Balti- 
more, H. J. Horan, Philadelphia, V. J. 
Petersen, Chicago, and C. W. Fairchild, 
Cleveland, was then appointed, and to 
them was delegated the work of prepar- 
ing a constitution and by-laws, and as- 
certaining the most equitable method of 
financing the new organization, which is 
to be known as the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 

Those in attendance were, from New 
York, Samuel Knighton, B. H. Wunder, 
W. Quackenbush; Philadelphia, C. H. 
Bell, William McAleer, H. J. Horan; 
Boston, F. E. Sands; Baltimore, A. W. 
Mears, W. H. Hayward, R. E. McCosh; 
Buffalo, Joseph Hannes, H. E. Veatch, 
Eugene Crow; Cleveland, C. R. Moody, 
A. A. Lederer, C. W. Fairchild; Chicago, 
Charles B. Spaulding, V. J. Petersen; St. 
Louis, J. J. Albrecht and V. H. Glos- 
meyer. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand for Feed Quiet—Trade Generally 
Looking for Lower Prices—Little Of- 
fered from Minneapolis Mills 


Mitwavkee, Wis., June 16.—The de- 
mand for feed the past week has been 
quiet, but offerings have fallen off con- 
siderably. The trade generally is look- 
ing for lower prices, and buys sparing- 
ly. It does not want to be stocked up at 
present values. 

Shippers all report dull trade and have 
considerable feed coming which they are 
trying to dispose of. With the strength 
shown in the cash grain markets, prices 
were held rather firm and the general 
opinion is that values will hold firm until 
new-crop offerings, which are expected 
from the Southwest in July. 

Northwestern country mills had little 
to offer, and held prices strong. With 
the excellent pasturage all over the coun- 
try, there is no incentive for buyers to 
stock up at present. All appear to have 
moderate stocks on hand. 

Minneapolis mills had little to offer, the 
feed being held mostly by jobbers who 
are asking rather high prices compared 
with other markets. Bran showed more 
activity than middlings, but the latter is 
still $8@9 per ton premium, and buyers 
are very skeptical about buying, as the 
heavy feeding season for middlings is 
past. 

Southwestern markets were firm, espe- 
cially in bran, not from any particular 
demand, but on account of the scant of- 
ferings. It is understood that, rather 
than discount the present price, some 
millers are storing, anticipating a brisk 
demand during the first half of July. 
Hominy feed prices were strong, with 
offerings rather light. The demand con- 
tinues good for oat feed from mixers. 

The eastern demand continues quiet. 
Most of the large buyers were out of the 
market and have liberal supplies on hand, 
and jobbers do not anticipate any par- 
ticular demand until these are worked 
off. Transit feed at eastern junction 
points did not sell readily, but dealers 
were able to dispose of what came in, 
and very little demurrage accrued. Most 
of the large western contracts have been 
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filled, and there will be no more heavy 
buying until new-crop offerings. 

Trade in the central states "fell off con- 
siderably, and the bulk of the business 
was done in mixed cars. Buyers wanted 
immediate shipment. Jobbers have been 
drawing their supplies from near-by 
— and have bought but little western 
eed, 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for rye feed, most of the mills hav- 
ing their output sold for first half of 
June. They are making delivery as fast 
as possible, in order to have it shipped 
out in contract time. For the past week 
this feed has been selling at about the 
price of standard bran. 

The call for gluten feed continues good 
from all localities, and mills are well sold 
up for June. Oil meal was scarce and 
firm prices prevailed. Brewers’ dried 
grains @ontinue in fair demand, with of- 
ferings moderate. H. N. Wurson. 





Northwestern Mill-Crop Reports 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck: All kinds of grain in good 
condition in Burleigh County; recent 
rains supplied moisture enough for next 
10 days; grasshoppers doing some dam- 
age. : 

New Rockford: Crops, except rye, very 
good; plenty moisture. 

Sharon: Weather conditions favorable; 
plenty moisture; crop outlook good, ex- 
cept rye. Wheat acreage 70 per cent of 
normal; barley and flax 10 to 20 per cent 
over normal. 

Lisbon: Condition growing crop 100 
per cent; grain excellent color; plenty 
moisture; favorable weather; slight in~ 
crease wheat acreage. 

Oakes: Wheat looks fine; had abundant 
rain in this section. Rye heading short, 
and where left to mature looks as though 
would yield poorly; large part rye fields 
reseeded to flax or millet. 

Fairmount: Crop conditions all kinds 
small grains very favorable; sufficient 
moisture; corn backward. 

Lidgerwood: Rye headed out uneven 
and thin. Wheat, oats, barley and corn 
good condition and looking promising. 
Wheat acreage increase 10 per cent; rye 
decrease 5 per cent; barley decrease 5 
per cent. 

Cavalier: Conditions good this local- 
ity; plenty moisture; great growth; wheat 
acreage 5 per cent decrease; other grains 
same; flax probably increased. 


MINNESOTA 


Cambridge: Condition of crop looks 
good; rye a little thin, otherwise in good 
condition. 

Kenyon: Condition of growing crop 
fine, except corn, which is backward ac- 
count too much rain. 

Lakeville: Wheat rapidly making up 
for late seeding; plenty rain and season- 
able temperature for all crops; hay im- 
mense; corn perfect stand, splendid col- 
or; rye in blossom, heads long, plenty 
stools. 

Montevideo: Wheat doing well; other 
grains in good condition; have sufficient 
rain for present. Acreage of wheat 15 
per cent larger, barley 20 per cent less, 
corn, oats and rye about same as year 


ago. 

Little Falls: All grains doing fine; 
rains at present a little excessive; acre- 
age about same as usual. 

Red Wing: Crops all fine; wheat acre- 
age increased 25 per cent; barley acreage 
decreased. 

Northfield: All small grain has good 
stand and fine healthy growth; if pres- 
ent promise holds will have a crop above 
average; corn backward and woolly. 

Moorhead: Crop conditions excellent; 
ample moisture and good growing weath- 
er. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown: Corn backwards account 
cool weather; abundant moisture; small 
grain prospects good. 

Groton: Condition growing crop good; 
not much change in acreage of any 
grains. 

Aberdeen: Rye thin and damaged 
some by early frosts; all other growing 
crops far advanced as last year and in 
fine condition. 

Milbank: Rye acreage about one-third 
of 1918 and very thin stand. Wheat 
acreage about as of 1918; has made very 
rapid growth; looks rank and soft; too 
much moisture. Considerable corn taken 
by cutworms; needs cultivation. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 14 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


REOTEMOROED cide ccccesicnscece $12.90@13.10 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.65 @12.10 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.65 @11.00 
Spring clears, jute ........es+6. 9.60@10.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.00@ 6.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.10@11.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.50@11.76 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.50 @10.76 
Clear, southern, jute ........--. - 9.25@ 9.65 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, old. .$11.65@12.00 


Patent, 95 per cent, old........ 11.00@11.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute, old......... 9.50@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10@8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.50@7.756 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Prices lower. 
Range for the week follows: Last 


This week Last week year 
220 


eo |) eer aie ee 66 ee er 

No. 2 hard e.+». 232@236 245 @247 217 
NGO. 2 POG scccces ces Q@ens occ ese 220 
Noi 3 P0@ wccvues 232 @236 + +»@246 217 
No. 1 nor, 8...... 235 @ 250 245@251 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 230@245 242@248 217 


CORN—Industries good buyers. White 
corn easier. Other grades well taken at full 


prices. Prices for the week follow: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 m..... 165@170 167 @173 115@122 
No. 5 m..... 168@170 168 @174 130@148 
No. 4m..... 169@173 170 @174% 135@145 
No. 3 m..... 170@176%170 @176 152@155 
No. 6 yel...166@173 167 @174 112@140 
No. 5 yel...... @168 169 @175 120@150 
No. 4 yel...... @170 170 @176 140@156 
No. 3 yel...170@176%171%@177 158@169 
No. 3 wh...171@176%171 @178 150@178 


OATS—Shipping and export demand fair. 
Offerings increasing. Prices follow: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 65 @69% 67 @69 75 @78 
No. 3 wh 67 @70 67% @70 75% @79% 
Standard 67% @71 68% @71 76 @79 
No. 2 wh 67% @70% 69 @70% 76% @80 
RYE—Export buying good. Sales Satur- 
day 75,000 bus. Market firmer. No. 2 sold 


at $1.48% @1.49; No. 3, $1.48; June closed at 


$1.48% bid; July, $1.49%; August, $1.50%; 
September, $1.51 asked. 
BARLEY—Exporters bought 115,000 bus 


Saturday, paying $1.27 for malting, track, 
New York, and $1.28% for 48-lb malting and 
$1.19 for 44-lb feed, track, Baltimore. Malt- 
ing ranged at $1.16@1.19 at the close. Feed 
sold at $1.12@1.16. July closed at $1.12%; 
September offered at $1.11 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is picking up 
slightly. Corn flour, $4.32%; cream meal, 
white $3.96%, yellow granulated $4.15, white 
granulated $4.10; pearl hominy, $4.15, and 
granulated $4.20, for 100 lbs from ware- 
house. Car lots 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

c-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 175 121 118 50 
Wheat, bus.... 201 43 252 94 
Corn, bus...... 2,378 1,699 795 567 
Oats, bus...... 2,544 1,589 1,983 837 
Rye, bus....... 29 11 71 + 
Barley, bus.... 855 192 573 17 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard wheat flour, 
basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


POtOMUs oo cccccsdscccccsecsecess $11.75 @12.20 
BtrONPMA voc ccc vwwvcvssessosce 10.50 @11.25 
FISGE GIGATS. cece cctccccscvecss 9.00@ 9.60 
Second clears .......cceceeeeeee 7.50@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—tThere is a continued strong 
demand for shorts, with the market for 
bran weak. Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-lb sacks, $32@33 ton: brown shorts, 
$44@46 ton; gray shorts, $47@48 ton. 

WHEAT—Good demand. Nominal quota- 
tions: Hard, No. 1 $2.47@2.53, No. 2 $2.47 
@2.61, No. 3 $2.42@2.47, No. 4 $2.37@2.40; 
soft, No, 1 $2.37@2.39, No. 2 $2.33@2.35, No. 
3 $2.28 @2.31. 

CORN—There was a good demand for 
corn, with prices 1@3c higher. Nominal 
quotations: white, No. 2 $1.80@1.81, No. 3 
$1.78, No. 4 $1.72@1.73; mixed, No. 2 $1.77 
@1.79, No. 3 $1.76@1.77, No. 4 $1.74; yellow, 
No. 2 $1.80@1.81%, No. 3 $1.79@1.80. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ae oT ogee 
1919 919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 152,550 1. see ies. See 5,400 
Corn, bus..... 395,000 486,250 213,750 490,000 


Oats, bus..... 299,000 171,700 183,300 198,000 
Rye, bus...... 7,70 3,300 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus... 10,500 2,800 7,800 36,400 
Bran, tons.:.. 680 180 =. 2, 600 920 
Hay, tons.... 38,000 3,264 660 2,460 
Flour, bbis.... 12,225 65,000 34,450 11,000 


DULUTH, JUNE 14 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 
BtanGard Patemt .. 0 cvevescecces $12.25@12.50 
WaTet. CIOGT, JUSS o cv avecsicrccios 12.00 @12.25 


Second clear, jute ...........4., 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices Aoday, f.o.b, mill, 


per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 2 semolina ..........++055. $12.25 @12.50 
Durum patent .......ccccceeeee 12.00 @12.2 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
ee Ge SPT eee TerT Te $4.25 
PUTS WRITS FIO. cccccvcccveccveccccese 4.05 
Bet SNE WN heed cocccuscevesasaaees 3.20 
WIG DS PGS Five vor veces sts coe eKcboccess 3.70 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 
June 7..31,195 June 8..15,830 June 9. .25,725 
May 31..33,375 Junel.. 9,680 June 2..18,100 
May 24..34,875 May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 


WHEAT—Country shipments picked up 
noticeably in the latter part of the week, as 
shown by daily postings. Receipts from that 
quarter have been at a minimum for a long 
time. Growers are apparently scraping bins 
and marketing any surplus found available 
after caring for seeding requirements, Pret- 
ty stiff premiums have prevailed for good 
cash stuff, but they will probably be lowered 
by any material increase in car arrivals. 
There is a continuation of the active car 
movement from Minneapolis. This transfer 
policy comprises mainly durum, of both the 
best and lower grades. Just how long the 
movement will be on, or how much of a 
volume still remains to be moved up this 
way is not known. The Food Administra- 
tion officials are not disposed to divulge this 
information. 

Shipping operations as shown by elevator 
returns were less active and lighter in vol- 
ume. Rail and boat outturn for the week, 
combined, was 719,000 bus, against 971,000 
in the previous week and 20,000 last year. 
At the close of business tonight stocks in 
elevators were held at 1,444,000 bus, a de- 
crease of 199,000 on the week. Last. year 
in the same week the decrease amounted to 
but 19,000 bus, and total supplies held 7,000. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


“ Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. £ Barley 
June 7 .... 65 @é66 147 102@113 
June 9 «+» 64% @65% 147. 102@112 
June 10 -- 68% @64% 142% 99@109 
June 11 -» 64% @65% 146% 99@110 
June 12 .... 65% @66% 150% 101@112 
June Ap seve 65% ore 149% 101@112 
June 66% @67% 149% 100@112 
June is, 1918 18% @80% avces 100@120 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 14 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—— Domestic——_, -——Bonded——, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
COPM cccces ees 1 $ sie 
OBC ccscce 196 71 268 3 tee 802 
RYO occcces 854 1 2 see Soe 
Barley .... 207 65 81 53 14 “99 
Flaxseed .. 150 348 811 63 1 19 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 
1919 1918 1917 1919 








Wheat— 1918 1917 
Spring .... 7 20 154 367 1 761 
Durum .... 558 oe 7 352 19 120 
Winter .... oe ee 1 ee ee 7 

Totals ... 565 20 227 719 20 8888 
COFR 2.ccis ee oe ee ee 1 
Oats ...... 7 oe 12 1 5 

Bonded os ee é bs és 522 
BVO .ccicee 359 ‘s 1 506 ee 
Barley .... 398 6 29 424 2 43 

Bonded... 14 es 1 as es 1 
Flaxseed .. 18 103 23 17 13 58 

Bonded... _ oe 6 a es 1 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 14, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 ak nor } 
1, 2 nor } 403 2 217 9 15 70 
2 dk nor } 
38 dk nor ( 
3 nor f 7 3 
All other 
spring .. 422 ee 664 6 6 36 
1 am dur) 
1,2dur } 497 ‘6 6% 90 
2am dur } 
3 am dur ?} 
3 dur if 9 acs ee 7 
All other 
durum .. 112 4 69 60 es 21 
Winter .... 1 oe 1 = ee 2 
Mixed ..... eo ee oé 83 8 12 
Totals ..1,444 . 6 961 256 36 «4144 


FLAXSEED—Market made history this 
week. Price of both the future and cash 
set a high record, July selling at $4.90 and 
cash at $4.91. With almost everybody tak- 
ing a turn on the buying side there were 
few sellers left to fight the advance, thereby 
creating a one-sided market, a rather un- 
healthy condition, Buyers, recognizing this, 
and the fact that they were only running 
up prices on themselves without getting re- 


quirements filled, commenced to hesitate, 
then fell away, checking the rapid uplift. 
The full bulge ranged from 20c in July to 
28c for October. At the advance, some timid 
holders taking profits caused others to 
switch over and realize on purchases, which 
action soon became general and turned a 
strong situation into an easier one. How- 
ever, though the market partly removed the 
restraint imposed on it by the bullishly in- 
clined element, closing quotations were 7@ 
10c higher than final figures of June 7. In- 
terest is steadily increasing in the new-crop 
deliveries and shows slackening for the old, 
which is only natural with the season soon 
coming to an end, Light receipts and offers 
are keeping the cash market firm to 
stronger. Spot closed July price to 5c over; 
arrive July figure to 8c over. Shipments 
were correspondingly small, and stocks show 
little change on the week, compared with 
last, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


———Close——,, 

Opening June 15 
June9 High Low Juneil4 1918 
July ..$4.65 $4.90 $4.64 $4.76 $3.97 
Sept. . 4.52 4.77 4.52 4.64 3.63 

Oct. .. 4.36 4.60 4.34 4.43 3.59% 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.65 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00 @12.25 
Pe Ree 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.70@ 8.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.85@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.35@ 6.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.25@12.40 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... @ 4.20 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 lbs...... @ 4.10 


Corn grits, cotton, 100 Ibs...... «sees @ 4.10 

MILLFEED—Firmer, with standard bran 
$35 @35.50; standard fine middlings, $44.50@ 
45; flour middlings, $50@51; rye feed, $36@ 
37; red dog, $56; oil meal, $68; hominy 
feed, $64.50,—all in 100-l1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices declined 5c; receipts, 65 
cars. All good milling was readily picked 
up. No. 1 northern, $2.35@2.45; No, 2, $2.32 
@2.40; No. 3, $2.30@2.35. 

BARLEY—Prices declined sharply, rallied 
during the latter days of the week, but close 
was 2c off. Receipts, 475 cars. Demand 
good from maltsters and shippers. No. 3, 
$1.16@1.24; No. 4, $1.08@1.20; feed and re- 
jected, $1.07@1.17. 

RYE—Prices steady; receipts, 40 cars. 
Millers and shippers were in the market, and 
offerings were taken each day. No. 1, $1.49 
@1.52; No. 2, $1.48@1.51; No. 3, $1.42@1.43. 
“ CORN—Prices advanced 2@38c; receipts, 
191 cars. Demand good from shippers and 
industries, and offerings well taken care of. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.72@1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.70 
@1.74; No. 3 mixed, $1.69@1.74; No. 3 white, 
$1. 72@1. 77. 

OATS—Advanced 1%c; receipts, 450 cars. 
Shippers bought freely and the local trade 
took choice heavy. Standard, 69% @70%c; 
No. 3 white, 68% @70%c; No. 4 white, 67% 
@70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 


1919 1918 1919 
Flour, bbis.... 21,700 12,950 18,410 32,480 
Wheat, bus... 82,100 42,920 88,229 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 265,490 53,600 90,751 60,740 
Oats, bus..... 994,490 275,105 776,015 177,499 
Barley, bus... 745,740 222,560 364,088 152,171 
Rye, bus...... 54,000 38,250 4,050 1,275 
Feed, tons.... 2,240 420 3,882 3,058 





BUFFALO, JUNE 14 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $ @12.50 
Bakers patent .......ceeesceeees @12.50 
aU: MEE 0 040% 00 0 Keamtavece @10.50 
DOMED OUD ccc cccndgneneoce @12.25 
Rye, pure white ........ @ 8.45 
Ra eee Peer ere @ 8.05 
Sacked 

Bram, Por COM. ..cccccescscccess @36.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 44.00 
pO Rae eee -- @60.00 
et OEE. conse puedes s vs - -@52.00 
Pt St. 2 CN «0 kek ebb wee bine --@60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... -@70.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... $ - @68.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ...... 77. 00@78. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 72.00@73.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 73.00@74.00 
tluten feed, per ton ........... - @60.99 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

BRSUEE, 56 csc ccscovotncipecses «+» @64,00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... + @66.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

ee er fee See 8.50@ 8.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 35.00@36.00 

WHEAT—No. 1 northern is offered at 
$2.55, and No. 1 red at $2.52, track, Buffalo, 
but there is no demand. 

CORN—After a sharp decline prices ad- 
vanced and closed 2@3c higher than last 
week, with a good demand and no offerings 
except low-grades.- Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.90; No, 3 yellow, $1.89,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Buyers wanted oats at the close of 
the week, the change in grading taking 
effect Monday, and there was also a good 
demand from the mills. Closing prices were 
about 3c higher than last week, and consid- 
ered low by most dealers. No. 2 white, 
74%c; standard, 74%c; No. 3 white, 73%c; 
No. 4 white, 72%c,—on track, through billed. 





BARLEY—No trading of consequence 
here this week gnd offerings light. Feed to 
fancy malting quoted at $1.23@1.34,—track 
or store, Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were sales of No. 2 at 2%c 
over Chicago July, c.i.f., Buffalo. 


ST. LOUIS, JUNE 14 

FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.75 @11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7@8, low- 
grade $5.50@6.25; soft wheat patent $9.50@ 
10.50, 100 per cent $9@9.50, clear $7@8, low- 
grade $5.50@6.25; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$11.65, 100 per cent $10@10.50, first clear 
$8.50@9.50, second clear $5.70@6.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran $35@37, brown shorts 
$49, brown middlings $49, gray middlings 
$50@52, and bran for July-August ship- 
ment $32.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal $40, No. 2 
$36; oat teea $30, white hominy a $62. 16, 
and whole ground barley feed $53 

WHEAT—Receipts were 48 cara, against 
110 last week. Prices were 4c higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, $2.42@2.45; No. 1 
hard, $2.48; No, 2 hard, $2.50; No. 3 hard, 
$2.48, . 

CORN—Demand good and prices 5c high- 
er. Receipts 346 cars, against 430. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.79; No. 2 yellow, $1.80; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.79@1.80; No. 6 yellow, $1.75 
@1.77; No. 1 white, $1.83; No. 2 white, $1.81 
@1.82. : 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal $4, cream meal 
$4.20, grits and hominy $4.30, 

OATS—Receipts, 312 cars, against 290. 
Prices 1@1%c higher, and demand fair. 
Closing prices: standard, 704% @70%c; No. 3 
white, 69% @70%c; No. 2 mixed, 68% @69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 





1919 1918 1919 91 
Flour, bbls.... 47,220 389,460 63,080 61,350 
Wheat, bus... 87,600 38,635 33,910 22,770 
Corn, bus..... 514,800 338,848 167,220 169,740 
Oats, bus..... 842,000 516,255 471,670 220,260 
Rye, bus...... 8,800 2,209 1,310 2,820 
Barley, bus... 17,600 3,200 Rene seeds 





TOLEDO, JUNE 14 
FLOUR--Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12; «spring, $11.90 
@12. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ tener 
Spring wheat bran ............ -@36 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45. 00@46. 00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... -@42.0 
Winter wheat middlings........ 49. 9.00 @ 52. 00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ - @ 48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... "Sis: 00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 19 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 13 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 52 cars, 44 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 


1919 1918 1919 1 
Wheat, bus... 23,700 14,200 8,140 1,200 
Corn, bus..... 14,250 49,200 5,750 53,600 
Oats, bus..... 102,450 80,000 81,820 57,000 





NEW YORK, JUNE 14 

FLOUR—Dull;’ stocks in bakers’ hands 
sufficient for immediate needs and distribu- 
tors more interested in outcome of confer- 
ence with Wheat Director than in making 
new purchases. Prices on new Kansas, 
though offerings not large, are affecting buy- 
ers’ attitude toward old flours. Spot stocks 
rapidly reducing and prices now close to mill 


limits. Quotations: spring fancy patents, 
$12.40@12.75; standard patents, $11.75@ 
12.25; first clears, $9.40@10.25; winter 


straights, $11@11.50; Kansas straights, new 

$10.50@11.25, old $11.40@11.80; rye, $8.25@ 

8.75,—all jute. Receipts, 114,084 bbls, 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,189,700 bus. 


CORN—Owing to bad crop news, prices 
took a decided upward turn and the whole 
situation a firmer tone. Offers were light, 
but there was good buying on the part of 
short interests. Cash markets everywhere 
were firm. No receipts, 

OATS—Followed corn on the same kind of 
crop news, and the market was much 
stronger. Exporters were heavy buyers, 
which further strengthened the situation. 
Quotations, 79@82%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 1,007,400 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 14 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,400 bbls and 34,473,- 
165 ibs in sacks. Exports, 13,345 sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-I1b jute sacks: 





Winter straight, western ....... $11.26 @11.40 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas straight ............... 11.50 @12.25 
Kansas short patent 12.00@12.50 
Spring short patent... 12.00 @12.50 
Spring patent ...... 11.50@12.25 
Spring first clear .............. 9.75 @10.25 


WHEAT—Market quict. Receipts, 658,212 
bus; exports, 430,515; stock, 728,802. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No..1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter,-garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern 
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$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
wean” garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 

RYE FLOUR—In ample supply and quiet 
at former rates. Quotations: $8.25@8.75, as 
to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

CORN—Supplies small and values well 
sustained, but trade slow. Receipts, 94,868 
bus; stock, 77,194. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: yellow, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.83 @1.86. 

CORN GOODS—tLittle trading and market 
largely nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.25@ 4.35 

Gran. white meal, fancy.... 4.22% @4.65 

Yellow table meal, fancy... ......@4.15 


100-1b sacks 


White table meal, fancy.... 4.10 @4.65 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 4.50 @4.85 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... ...... @4.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 4.27% @4.65 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2.50 

MILLFEED—Market quiet and showed 
little change. Offerings, ample. Quotations, 


car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $42.00 @ 43.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 43.00@44.00 
— bran, 100-lb sacks— 
8 41.00 @ 42.00 


To PRESS: lake-and-rail ...... 39.50 @ 40.50 
White middlings, to 

BOOrID GROMS 6. ccs cece ccees 54.00@55.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-ID sacks .....6.ccecceeves 47.50 @ 48.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 61.00@62.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-1b sks 43.00@44.00 

OATS—Firm and %c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 161,755 


bus; exports, 282,021; stock, 1,032,168. Quo- 

tations: 

Be WENO odbc ccccccdovcecsce 79 @79% 

MUMMGRTE WRITE 2.06 ce ciccccceds 78% @79 

Bes, S WEIRD orc cc cc ticcccscces 77% @78 

) es eS ray ee rarer 76 @i77 
OATMEAL—Quiet but firmly held. Quo- 


100-lb sacks, $4.42; 


tations: ground oatmeal, 
per two 90-lb 


rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
sacks, $7.85@8.20; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $8.84@10.13; pearl barley, in 100-Ilb 
sacks, fine $5@6.25, under-grades $3.25 @ 4.50. 


BOSTON, JUNE 14 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$13.00@14.00 
Spring patents, standard 12.00@12.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.00@12.90 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.75 





Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.50 
Spring first clears ...........+.. 10.00@11.00 
MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with mod- 


and prices barely steady. 
Spring bran, $40.50; winter bran, $41; mid- 
dlings, $48@54; mixed feed, $48@51; red 
dog, $61; second clears, $62.50; gluten feed, 
$63.92; hominy feed, $64.49; stock feed, $61; 
oat hulls, reground, $36; cottonseed meal, 
$64 @69,—all in 100’s. , 

CORN PRODUC 
with the market steady but very 


erate offerings 


The demand is quiet, 
little in- 





quiry. White corn flour, $4.65; white corn 
meal, $4.40; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$4.35; bolted, $4.30; feeding, $3.60@3.65; 


cracked corn, $3.65@3.70; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.40; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $4.90@5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, 


with market 


steady. Rolled quoted at $3.85 per 90-Ib 
sack, with cut and ground at $4.42. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts— cae aase 
1919 1918 919 1918 
Fiour, bbis....*%26,050 68,180 ..... «...+. 
Wheat, bus... 184,060  ..... 562,458 4,447 
Corn, bus..... a,u00 ° 31,360 <.6.. 191,996 
@ats, bus..... 84,195 82,300 350,955 314,322 
poe eer es 3,100 3,957 16,023 
Barley, bus... 100 1,200 154,318 212,538 
Millfeed, tons.. 137 SOM. weses ‘epove 
Cern meal, bbls 230 BPOTD. Stecos) “esses 
Oatmeal, cases . By GGO oat ewes 


*Includes 5,600 bbis for export compared 
with 46,080 in 1918. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
from Boston during the week 
ended June 14, 1919, were: To Liverpool, 
276,141 bus wheat; to London, 170,000 bus 
wheat; to Antwerp, 190,000 bus oats; total, 
446,141 bus wheat, 190,000 bus oats. There 
was no flour exported. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 14 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring short patent 


Exports 





in 98-lb 


Saevcccesce $11.75 @12.00 


Spring long patent ............ 11.00@11.50 
Spring first clear ......: Rectbeer 9.00@ 9.50 
WROMEOP PACOME 66 ose d cai veces 11.00@11.25 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.25@10.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.00@11.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour; pure and blended.... 7.75@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.40 
City mills’ spring patent........ .-@13.40 
City mills’ winter patent ...... «-@12.90 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -»@12.65 


MILLFEED—Unchanged, with enie a very 
limited business passing. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $39@41; 
spring middlings, $47@49; soft winter bran 
and middlings, $48@49. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 307,865 bus; exports, 
186,367; stock, 379,550. No local market, in 
absence of trading or offerings; government 
prices are 18c above basis. 

CORN—Firmer; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 61,613 bus; exports, 58,564; 
stock, 214,733. Closing prices: domestic No. 
8 yellow, track, $1.85; range for week of 
ee renee ts, costes near-by spot yellow 

75, nominal. 


OATS—Stronger; demand and movement 


good. Receipts, 322,326. bus; exports, 131,- 





- THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


162; stock, 991,681. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 78% @79c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 78%c, sales. 

RYE—Higher; movement large, demand 
improving. Receipts, 179,695 bus; exports, 
752,895; stock, 411,260. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.64 bid for special 
delivery, 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.10 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.30@11.70 
i Re error ee 9.25@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute ........s.68- 6.00@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
TUNE Bl... wesece 269,275 215,180 330,700 
June 14... 260,340 255,860 279,800 300,960 
June 7... 326,120 223,095 251,340 222,735 
May 31.... 289,480 199,060 240,425 293,900 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
TJuMe 81... woocee 17,120 62,745 18,670 
June 14... 16,290 19,095 56,495 4,810 
June 7... 100,305 8,325 51,880 19,195 
May 31.... 64,055 6,855 31,110 11,280 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 91 1919 1918 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 «+. 2,890 
May 3. 65 69,885 290,030 139,455 1,440 5,060 
May 10. 65 69,885 270,060 125,135 1,975 905 
May 17. 65 69,885 275,395 135,690 1,730 11,930 
May 24. 65 69,885 259,345 124,965 2,115 11,705 
May 31. 62 65,635 221,165 108,250 
June 7. 62 67,735 213,335 142,925 
June 14. 48 45,095 153,990 83,230 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


«+» 4,350 
895 4,585 
3,245 


day (June 17) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 17 Year ago 
MRE Ee $33.00@34.00 $29.25 @34.75 
Stand, middlings.. 42.50@43.00 31.25@36.45 
Flour middlings... 47.00@49.00 -@. 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 55.00@56.00 30. 72@ 36. 00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $65.00 @65.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2.000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.00@55.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 35.50@36.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+s.6. 3.75@ 3.86 
eee OUT, WES” cc cewceseceses 8.60@ 8.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... 6.25@ 6.36 


1) 10.15 @ 10,25 


Whole wheat flour, bbit 
10.00 @ 10.10 
67 


Graham, standard, bbit 
ROUSE GEG 5 vice ceca esccasec «+++ @ B. 

Mill screenings, light, per ton... 12.00@18.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00 @20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton., 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat reenings 30.00@40.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@ 22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ......... + «eee + @66.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. "“pPer bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 

Dark northern spring. . $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .......sss0s.+ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DGTORE a aceseveccccccces 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ........ eevee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ... 2.23% 2.20% 
ah, | rrr 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ............. 2.21% 2.18% 

Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES e 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
10. 164@165 63% @64% ..... @141% 9%98@108 
11. 163@16464 @65 145 @145% 98@109 


12. 164@165 65% @66% 148 @148% 100@111 
13. 165@166 65% @65% 146% @147% 100@116 
14. 165@166 65% @66% 146 @147 100@111 
16. 168@169 66% @67% 147% @148% 103@113 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 15 

Junei4 June7 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,060,000 831,250 1,433,800 
Flour, bbls ...... 26,900 21,074 12,220 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,790 1,834 735 
Core, DUS ......0% 117,300 168,480 212,220 
Oats, bus ........ 614,790 351,360 409,700 
Barley, bus ...... 1,288,850 1,071,250 216,580 
Rye, bus ........ 217,120 155,760 37,000 
Flaxseed, bus .... 203,000 147,000 105,060 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 15 


Junei4 June7 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 655,690 1,314,040 128,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 297,592 392,255 365,995 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,343 16,291 13,341 
Corn, bus ........ 120,510 67,850 109,200 
Oats, bus ........ 598,230 298,500 458,640 
Barley, bus ...... 1,070,400 904,000 279,680 
Rye, bus ..... 105,490 252,000 90,090 
Flaxseed, bus.... 23,460 6,540 4,320 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 15 June 16 
: June 14 June 7 1918 1917 
No. i dark .... 900 1,001 eee 208 
No. 1 northern. 607 907 00-8 447 
No, 2 northern. ios owe owe 299 
Other grades .. 709 704 owe 2,421 
Totals ....s. 2,216. 2,612 50 3,375 
Im, 1916, 00-00% 8,769 8,951 ise eee 
Oo Ree 3,57 3,878 
Im 1914 ...00. 10,586 “11, 560 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 15 June 16 June 17 
1916 


June 14 June 7 1918 1917 
Corm .... 44 29 514 8 25 
Oats ....1,982 2,137 380 3,103 1,263 
Barley ..4,024 1,748 647 336 119 
Rye ° 3,996 132 34 84 
Flaxseed. 31 27 48 126 71 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 16.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
June 15 June 16 











Destination— June 14 June7 1918 1917 
London ........ 13 122 10 2 
Liverpool ...... 30 23 14 40 
Glasgow ....... rr 53 10 12 
STP Ee eee: 13 42 ee as 
BEG vicaveccsve os 9 ee 4 
Bristol ..cccers 30 5 10 6 
Cardite wccccees ° 4 
Falmouth ..... 194 324 oe 
Dunkirk ...... 4 > oe ee 
Manchester .... .. 36 oe 1 
Antwerp 16 es os os 
Trieste eve 665 1 
Bergen oo 3 os ee 
Rotterdam .... .. oe ee 2 
Gibraltar ...... 22 ee oe oe 
Copenhagen ... .. 4 a% be 
Christiania .... .. ev oe 18 

as ae il 17 
oe ele 27 oe 
3 11 $ 
vs 42 
3 1 
Other. W. F.Bses 2+ 30 
Cen. America... 2 7 
BOS 2. ccsecce oe 2 
Other S. A. .... 34 
MEIC cciscese ee 12 or es 
Others .....++0. ée ., as 9 
Totala ....... 385 761 86 111 





Fort William and Pert Arthur §tocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above pointa for week ended 

















June 14, in bushels (000's omitted): 
pemstor Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ey 332 418 192 
RAS wine é.0@ ee 22 131 37 “45 
Consolidated es 56 44 31 30 
Ogilvies ......... 247 47 29 ° 
|. ee 22 49 16 25 
Grain Growers .. 13 472 140 oe 
Fort William ... 10 263 19 15 
Bastern ......... 53 47 5 es 
GCG, TEE FA act esse. 201 349 42 22 
Northwestern ... 35 45 45 
Can. Northern .. 516 837 165 ‘is 
Thunder Bay ... 178 450 40 8 
Coe. GOVE .crcte 160 198 40 20 
Sask. Co-op. .... 193 206 54 43 
Richardson ..... 162 70 12 13 
Dav. & Smith.... 49 123 81 
SON «02 cb ce 2,258 3,751 979 193 
TORP GAO a.0csoeee 1,126 4,942 697 330 
Receipts ........ 172 152 92° 9 
Lake shipment 1,264 194 385 28 
Rail shipment ... 98 295 57 4 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 338i He 3 C. Wi. cses 2 
No. 1 northern.. S eee So Wav car 359 
No. 2 northern.. 130 No. 3 C, W.c.... 498 
No. 3 northern.. 190 Ex. 1 feed ..... 504 
i. ee ere ree Oe E. .. See 1,586 
BO, © picccezess SOe GO cave cctsess 10 
WS atv ccsseve 447 Otherp ...cccses 362 
a OEE ee 75 
GERI 2666 Fvinviee 151 Wetad  cevsccess 3,751 
Bete) jssccibcs 2,258 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















June 14 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 401 184 421 1,075 
Boston ....; 422 oe 4 26 
Buffalo . 2,191 39 687 814 
Chicago .... 224 1,302 1,394 1,063 
Afloat ©. eae see o*e eee 
ty ree 34 40 24 s¢ 
Duluth. ..... 1,444 éxs 854 207 
Galveston -1,440 20 bid 1 125 
Indianapolis. 80 533 138 8 ae 
Kansas City. 470 290 736 122 je 
Milwaukee... 253 255 1,367 462 1,491 
Minneapolis 2,216 44 1,982 4,024 1,521 
N. Orleans. .1,549 17 62 owe 792 
Newp. News. ... uve 58 swe 733 
New York...1,364 13 872 609 526 
Omaha ..... 226 451 534 269 15 
Peoria ...... eee 108 45 ves 96% 
Philadelphia. 615 100 839 286 172 
St. Louis.... 17 209 345 64 38 
Toledo ..... 202 23 221 122 14 
Canals ...... 71 ope 337 é-aie oss 
Lakes ...... 220 oe 590 250 259 
Totals ...13,439 3,628 14,973 9,601 8,871 
Last year.. 509 12,720 16,760 933 3,089 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,387,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
949,000; rye, 1,047,000; barley, 505,000. 
Increases—Corn, 784,000 bus. 
Bonded Increases—Barley, 14,000 bus. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mixn., June 16.—Buying or- 
ders were fewer last week, and business 
in flour was limited. That buyers were 
out of the market and awaiting develop- 
ments was plein manifest in the re- 
duced demand. All interest now seems to 
be concentrated on the government policy 
for handling wheat and flour, and not 
much activity is looked for until this is 
settled. The trade seems to have present 
requirements covered by stocks, or con- 
tracted for, and will wait until markét 
conditions are clarified. 

Durum flour was as featureless as it 
has been for several weeks. ‘The mills did 
practically nothing aside from grinding 
and filling deliveries on old contracts. 
No change is expected in this condition 
until the market adjusts itself to a new- 
crop basis. 

The light and limited demand for rye 
flour that has been the rule continued. 
The trade is marking time and watching 
for the readjustment to the new-crop 
basis. Crop prospects are good and there 
is a weaker tendency to prices. This is 
keeping buyers from committing them- 
selves. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
25,365 bbls of flour, or 68 per cent of 
capacity, against 31,585 bbls, or 85 per 
cent, the previous week, and 16,655 bbls, 
or 44 per cent, a year ago. Lighter op- 
eration and a sold-up condition left mills 
in position to offer little or nothing in 
millfeed, and the market was very quiet 
all week. 

NOTES 

J. M. Jenks, of Chicago, was in Duluth 
several days last week. 

A cargo of flaxseed is being loaded to- 
day, reducing stocks of seed in elevators 
here to 80,000 bus. 

Only two elevators still carry any 
spring wheat, and: two are all that have 
durum holdings of any amount. 

Loadings of wheat to boats Saturday 
reached 300,000 bus, reducing stocks at 
Duluth-Superior to 1,100,000 bus. 

Charles F. Haley, vice-president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., has been confined to 
his home for a week or more by illness. 

H. S. Newell, who purchased the busi- 
ness of the Paine Commission Co., has 
incorporated as H. S. Newell & Co., with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

With increased grain receipts, samples 
displayed for sale on the tables have kept 
cash buyers busy, and market activity 
bordered on the fall season business. 

Rail shipments of wheat are dropping 
off, last week’s total being 382,000 bus, 
against 488,000 bus the week before. Most 
of the stuff going out is spring wheat. 

Walter I. Stanger, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, has been admitted to membership 
in the Duluth Board of Trade, and will 
be a buyer on the floor for the Itasca 
Elevator Co. 

Heavy receipts of barley were reported 
today. There has been steady improve- 
ment for some time, and the price is 
hardening. The eastern demand is im- 
proving, and several boatloads have been 
sent forward recently. 

Line boats are carrying about all of 
the grain that is moving out now. An 
outside boat is given an occasional load, 
but present business is running to small 
or part cargoes. Fog delayed boat sail- 
ings considerably last week. The present 


condition of the tonnage market will 
probably continue until the new-crop 
movement. 


Interest in rye futures has fallen off 
and the market is dull. Houses special- 
izing in rye are taking all of the cash 
stuff readily, and the movement from the 
country continues good, indicating that 
growers are getting their surplus stocks 
into market. The trade looks upon the 
situation as bearish, in view of the large 
estimate by the government for the new 
crop, and the large carry-over. 

*. G. Carson. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 11... 220 206 12 8 70 141 


June 12... 125 285 83 1 34 189 
June 13... 104 109 17 2 206 100 
June 14... 106 227 21 5 118 182 
June 16... 180 384 8 2. 98 66 


June 17... 97. 263 15 10 70 265 


Totals.... 831 1,414 156 28 591 943° 
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There is still a good demand for flour 
in this city, the advent of warm weather 
having made less difference than is usual 
in this respect. The milling capacity of 
London is about 20,000 sacks per week 
below the figure of two years ago, owing 
to the disappearance of one big mill in 
January, 1917, through the Silvertown 


explosion, and to the breaking up since 
then of a mill of 45 sacks per hour ca- 
Meanwhile 


pacity. the population of 











lesser and greater London has been swol- 
len by the extraordinary rush of people 
from all parts of the country, and al- 
so from the continent. 

We are still very short of country and 
outport flour, but there are signs of a 
little improvement in the allocation of 
imported flour. A month or two back it 
was estimated that the weekly allocation 
was no larger than 12,000 sacks per 
week, a most inadequate figure for such 
a city as London. Then it was increased 
to about 15,000 sacks, while in the past 
two weeks those in a position to know 
hold that nearly 20,000 sacks have been 
given out in each week. If double that 
quantity were allocated to the distribu- 
tors for sale to jobbers, who deal direct 
with the bakers, it could easily be ab- 
sorbed under present conditions. 

We are getting better and better ac- 
counts of the quality of the flour now 


The Funeral Procession of Nurse Cavell Passing the Royal Exchange, London 
Copyright by Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd., London 


being given out. This week’s allocation, 
which came to hand yesterday, consisted 
in no small measure of American and 
Canadian spring wheat flour, including 
one or two Minneapolis patents which in 
pre-war days had a world-wide reputa- 
tion. We still get some soft winter wheat 
flour, but those who handle it pronounce 
it of much better quality than what was 
current about three months ago. There 
is very little Japanese or Chinese flour 
now seen, at any rate in London. 


STOCKS AND ARRIVALS 


It is impossible to estimate exactly the 
flour stocks in the river warehouses, be- 
cause we can only get accurate records 
of what comes in from oversea sources. 
On the other hand, we know the Wheat 
Commission has been shipping a consid- 
erable quantity of imported flour from 
the Mersey to the Thames. It is note- 


worthy that for two or three weeks back 
the amount of. allocated flour stored at 
points well removed from London has 
been diminishing, which would show a 
marked growth in the stocks of flour in 
and about this city. Last week’s arriv- 
als of flour in the port of London from 
oversea sources amounted to 53,578 sacks 
of 280 lbs, with the exception of 1,713 
from St. Johns, New Brunswick, all from 
American Atlantic ports. Our receipts 
of country and outport flour are still 
far below the pre-war level, which is not 
surprising in view of the fact that car- 
riage by rail of country flour is still re- 
stricted to a radius of 100 miles. 


OATMEAL 


The warmer weather is against a brisk 
trade in oatmeal, but the market re- 
mains firm and prices are well main- 
tained. Today Midlothian oatmeal is 
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steady at £33@£33 10s per ton, while 
coarse Aberdeen is worth £31 10s per 
ton, an advance on recent figures. Me- 
dium and fine varieties are strong at 
£31. There is no coarse American oat- 
meal available, while medium and fine 
varieties are steady at £30 per ton re- 
spectively. Rolled oats are still scarce, 
Midlothian being firm at £34@£34 10s 
per ton, while American, of which the 
stock seems to be ever diminishing, is 
held at £32 per ton. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is not too brisk, but there is 
a steady demand and both middlings and 
bran are meeting a very fair trade at 
£12 and £11 per ton respectively. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been a good demand for 
money this week, and loans have rarely 
been obtainable under 3 per cent, al- 
though supplies have been more than 
adequate for requirements. In some 
quarters the opinion was held that sup- 
plies were being absorbed by larger ap- 
plications for treasury bills as the im- 
pression is abroad that their issue may 
be suspended when the new loan is an- 
nounced. 

In the discount market rather more 
business is passing. The supply of com- 
mercial bills is reported to be larger than 
for some time past, and the banks are 
steady buyers of July paper. Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3 7-16 
@3 9-16 per cent; four months’ bills at 
3 9-16@3%; six months’ bills at 3%@ 
3 11-16; and trade bills at 4@4Y¥,. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


AN AMERICAN VISITOR 


Benjamin Stockman, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., who 
has been in this country some weeks, 
staying in Glasgow and in the west of 
England, has been spending a few days 
in London. He is now planning to leave 
for the Isle of Wight within the next 
day or two, and later on hopes to visit 
Holland and Belgium, 


DEATH OF LONDON IMPORTER 


The news of the death of J. M. Hamm, 
of the firm of J. M. & C. M. Hamm, 
was received with deep regret by his 
many friends in the trade. For some 
years Mr. Hamm had suffered from seri- 
ous heart trouble, and last March a par- 
ticularly severe attack left him very 
weak. He was never able to regain his 
strength. He died on Saturday, May 17, 
after having been unconscious for three 
days. Until quite recently Mr. Hamm 
did business under the firm style of 
Walkers, Winser & Hamm, and for 
about 35 years had been handling Ameri- 
can flour on the London market. The 
business will be continued by his son, C. 
Martin Hamm, whom Mr. Hamm ad- 
mitted into partnership at the beginning 
of this year, and who has had a long ex- 
perience in the business. Mr. Hamm was 
in his seventieth year. 

THE FLOUR SACK 

The English country millers are bound 
to include in their invoices to their cus- 
tomers 2s 6d for each sack of 140 lbs, 
that sum remaining to the debit of the 
buyer until the sacks are returned to the 
seller. The actual value of these sacks 
is about 414d each. The same regulation 
applies to the London miller, but as his 
carman collects the empty sacks when he 
brings. along a load of flour, the cus- 
tomer is not burdened with the heavy 
caution money exacted from the baker 
who buys from a country miller. On the 
other hand, by a recent regulation, the 
London miller who likes to send flour 
either to Ireland or Scotland is allowed 
to sell the sack in with the flour at a 
charge of 6d. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. HUMPHRIES 


A. E. Humphries, president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, was recently presented with 
a very handsome silver tea and coffee 
service by some of his business friends, 
who chose to show him this mark of their 
esteem on the occasion of his retirement 
from the position of managing director 
of the Coxes Lock Milling Co. Wey- 
bridge. Mr. Humphries had been con- 
nected with that firm for a number of 
years, and the kindness and courtesy al- 
ways shown by him in transacting its 
business has led to his being held in high 
regard by those who came in contact 
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with him. He is an authority on wheat 
culture and has a wide knowledge of 
milling. 

WORLD SCARCITY OF FOOD 


Some weeks. ago we were led to hope 
that some of our food commodities would 
become more plentiful and go down in 
price, but the contrary seems to be the 
outlook for the coming months. We are 
told that there is a scarcity of bacon and 
that, in consequence, the price will soon 
be advanced. As it is now 2s 84 per lb 
it will become quite a costly luxury. For 
a brief week or two margarine was sold 
at 8d per lb, but the cheapest price at 
which it can now be obtained is 11d per 
lb. Butter is regarded as cheap at the 
controlled price of 2s 6d per lb, whereas 
in pre-war days much better quality 
could be obtained from Is 2d to Is 6d 
per lb. It is pointed out that the public 
must realize that there is still a great 
lack of — kinds of food in the world, 
and that, when the central powers come 
into the market, the supply is not going 
to be equal to the demand. There is no 
doubt truth in all this, but scarcity and 
high prices are not a cheering prospect to 
look forward to. 


TILE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


England has often been described as 
a garden because of her verdure and her 
abundance of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
but never during the whole of the year is 
this description more true than in the 
month of May. Nature, in England, is 
then at her loveliest, not only in the 
country, but in the parks and open places 
in the heart of the cities and among the 
bricks and mortar of the suburbs of 
London and other large towns. There 
is the beautiful fresh green of the oaks, 
the elms, the poplars, the plane trees and 
the bronze of the copper beeches. The 
chestnut and may trees are gorgeous in 
the green and white and pink of leaf and 
blossom. The graceful laburnum is lad- 
en with golden bloom, and the lilac trees 
a mass of mauve or white blossom. 

To add to the’ glory the fruit trees, 
their growth having been retarded by 
the cold spring, are also in full bloom, 
and with the sunshine and blue skies of 
the last few weeks, barrenness, drabness 
and dreariness have been charmed away. 
A lovely aroma of flowers fills the air; 
the blackbird, the thrush, the skylark and 
the cuckoo never seem to cease their song, 
and one feels it is good to be alive. 

Last Sunday was “Chestnut Sunday,” 
and, as in years past, crowds of people 
flocked to Bushey Park, to wander along 
the famous Chestnut Avenue and admire 
the wondrous .trees in the prime of their 
bloom. Bushey Park adjoins the old 
Tudor palace of Hampton Court, and 
thither many of the visitors strayed, to 
wander in its beautiful gardens and 
through its ancient corridors and rooms, 
while others sought the river and spent 
the day boating. The coach, which for 
about 30 years had run between London 
and Hampton Court until stopped by the 
war, has begun service again, and now 
runs daily from the Grand Hotel, North- 
umberland Avenue, .to Hampton Court, 
passing through Richmond and Bushey 
Park. It is a very delightful way of 
visiting Hampten Court. 


NURSE CAVELL’S FUNERAL 


Last week Londoners were given an 
opportunity of paying silent homage to 
their murdered countrywoman, Nurse 
Cavell, whose womanly sweetness, nobility 
and courage won all hearts. Her body 
was brought from Belgium to Dover on 
— 14, and, resting at Dover for- the 
night, was brought to London on_ the 
morning of May 15. On arrival in Lon- 
don, the casket was placed on a gun-car- 
riage, mounted with guns, and, escorted 
by a small detachment of Coldstream 
Guards and a band of the Scots Guards, 
was carried to Westminster Abbey, 
where a very simple but impressive serv- 
ice was held. 

Before the cortége left the Abbey on 
its solemn march through Whitehall, the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and the City, en 
route to take train for Norwich, “The 
Last Post” was sounded, followed by the 
reveille. Immense crowds lined the 
whole route, but the numbers were great- 
est at the Mansion House and Royal Ex- 
change, where every possible point of 
vantage was occupied, 

Every man bared his head as the gun- 
carriage with its small burden, covered 
with a Union Jack and surmounted by 


a large wreath of red and white flowers, 
. The Lord Mayor, with the sher- 
iffs in their robes of office, stood on the 
Mansion House balcony, and, as the pro- 
cession passed, thousands fell in behind 
and marched to Liverpool Street station. 
On reaching Norwich the casket was car- 
ried by six soldiers of the Norfolk Regi- 
ment to the Cathedral, where the first 
part of the burial service was read, and 
the final scene was the committal of the 
body of the brave little woman to the 
grave prepared on a little plot of lawn 
known as “Life’s Green,” there to sleep 
in the friendly soil of England. 
LIVERPOOL NOTES 

Fennell, Spence & Co. report that lin- 
seed cakes have been in demand at 
steadily advancing prices. A week after 
the article was decontrolled a small line 
was put through at £21 10s c.i.f. Liver- 
pool, but it was not possible to purchase 
any more at that price. The market has 
since been steadily advancing owing to 
the continental demand, and this week 
£25 cif. Belfast, and £23 c.i.f. Liver- 
pool, was freely paid for G.M.Q. June 
and/or July seaboard. Present indica- 
tions point to-a higher level of prices. 

In spite of large shipments of Ameri- 
can flour from Liverpool to London, 
Belfast and Dublin, it is estimated that 
there are still 920,000- sacks of flour in 
store. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 21 

To the flour trade of America the 
main interest in the question of whether 
night-baking should be abolished, which 
is the problem under consideration by a 
government committee in London, lies in 
the possible effects of the policy on the 
rate of flour consumption in this coun- 
try. As regards this aspect.of the prob- 
lem, the position of Scotland is not on 
all fours with that of England. If it 
be assumed, as contended by many mas- 
ter bakers, that no night-baking would 
deprive the public of freshly-baked 
bread, the Scottish housewife, against 
her present practice, may be driven to 
bake bread oftener at home. During the 
war the stale bread sold under the Food 
Controller’s orders had to be tolerated 
because no housewife here would have 
handled our home-milled flour of the 
G.R. milling unless she could not avoid 
it, but, now that the standard of all our 
flour supplies is changed for the better 
the temptation to bake some fresh bread 
for those members of the household who 
prefer it will be very strong. 

When the stale-bread order was in- 
troduced as a war measure, there were 
many extravagant estimates as to its ef- 
fect in saving in the rate of our bread 
consumption. But one must balance 
many factors to arrive at reliability, and 
against the possible saving must- be set 
the loss from the waste through bread 
going wrong in the making or in the 
keeping. This danger, of course, is mini- 
mized now by the improved quality of 
our flour supplies. Some of the opera- 
tive bakers have been making a point of 
this fact in their evidence before the 
committee. But whether the bread is 
good or bad, the Scottish housewife will, 
as suggested, probably follow the Eng- 
lish housewife in baking more bread at 
home, and if she does this she will no 
doubt want to handle the best class of 
flour, so that, in this respect, the trade 
in imported flour will not suffer. More- 
over, the Scottish bakeries have always 
had a strong leaning to the imported ar- 
ticle, and if there is any danger of their 
having to face permanency in the sale 
of stale bread, their desire to bake with 
the very best class of flour will be all 
the greater. In all the circumstances, 
whatever happens, it does not look as if 
the American millers had anything to 
fear in Scotland from the proposed 


abolition of night-baking. 


Another matter that is perturbing the 
Scottish baking trade at the moment is 
the demand of the operative bakers for 
a shorter working week. The men’s 
claim is for a 44-hour week, and, al- 
though the masters have offered them 
a reasonable compromise, they threaten 
to stand by their demands. If the mat- 
ter is pushed to a strike, the crisis cannot 
be saved, as in the recent mills’ strike, 
by deliveries of imported flour to replace 
the produce of the strikers. The matter 
is still under negotiation. 

It is yet too early to judge what the 
effects of the decontrolling of oatmeal 
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and other oat products may have on the 
Scottish market. Apparently there are 
large stocks of oats still in farmers’ 
hands, although of late the marketed 
stocks have not been too plentiful. Farm 
work is now well in hand, and doubtless 
there will be more threshing and more 
marketing of the oats. A member of the 
trade in oatmeal tells me that the Scot- 
tish public are making practically no de- 
mand for the imported flake oatmeal. 
He attributes the falling off this season 
to the fact that, when the government 
sold this commodity so freely in 1917, to 
supplement the short stocks of home oat- 
meal, the consumers here did not realize 
that it required to be boiled longer, and 
the faulty cooking has turned the tastes 
of many against the flaked oats. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 19 


The demand on flour is very much bet- 
ter, and the week, taking it all round, 
has been a brisk one. The inquiry is 
mostly for American flour, home grade 
only being accepted when American can- 
not be obtained. Home millers, however, 
are busy again, and have no need to 
complain, as they are able to sell all 
they can turn out. Their output, how- 
ever, has been restricted in the north by 
some shortage in wheat and in the south 
by petty and isolated strikes on the part 
of labor. Merchants have been affected 
also by labor troubles which have inter- 
fered with the shipments of American 
flour from Liverpool and caused consid- 
erable annoyance and difficulty to the 
merchants at a time when they have quite 
enough to contend with. The transport 
trouble was enough without adding to it, 
and complaints are still rife that flour 
purchases as far back as March have not 
been delivered. In many cases the flour 
has been paid for and resold. 

Another grievance is the practice of an 
importer getting a delivery order for a 
certain brand of flour and paying for it, 
but without any guarantee that he will 
get what he has bought. Not only that, 
but he may get a delivery order for a 
certain winter wheat flour, and it is a 
common thing, when the flour comes in, 
to find that it is a spring wheat of an- 
other brand, or that there are half a 
dozen brands in the consignment, a mix- 
ture of springs and winters. However, 
it is hoped that the means taken to bring 
this before the authorities will result in 
an improvement being brought about. 

Australian flours of very fine quality 
have been coming in to Dublin and the 
south, but so far the north has not been 
receiving any of this class of flour. 

Prices are unchanged and are as fol- 
lows: government price to distributors 
for imported flour, 45s 6d per 280 lbs; to 
bakers, 46s 3d ex-store. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is in very brisk demand. 
Stocks are now much smaller than they 
have been for some time and a good de- 
mand for feeding oats has caused mill- 
ers to run short of good milling oats. 
FEED 
Mill offals are almost unpurchasable 
at present, but are now free of control, 
except on a sale ex-mill, which is still 
regulated by the Flour Mills Control 
Committee. The price of bran is £11 
per ton, ex-mill, and £12 per ton for 
middlings. There is no restriction on the 
price at which a merchant may sell, but 
the situation is being watched very close- 
ly, and any exorbitant price charged by 
the reseller would bring about control of 
profits. A charge of 20s per ton may be 
added if offals are sold in 100-lb bags. 
There is no change to report in lin- 
seed cakes, which are hardly obtainable 
except in the merest retail quantities, 
from retailers. Wholesalers have nothing 
to offer, and there seems very little 
chance of any improvement for some 
time. The position of cotton cakes is 
better, as,most of the Irish millers have 
a certain amount of stock of cotton meal 
which they are making into cake and dis- 
posing of at about £23 per ton for pure 
and £22 for compound cakes. Palm ker- 
nel cake and meal, which have been a 
drug on the Irish market, are now mov- 
ing more freely, owing to the shortage 
of linseed and cotton cakes, The price, 
however, is a poor one and it is difficult 
to make sales at more than about £18 
per ton, bags included, f.o.b. Belfast or 
Dublin. 
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ADDRESS OF WHEAT DIRECTOR BARNES 


(Continued from page 1120.) 


These are exemplified in the statement 
that, for the 22 months ending July 1, 
next, the total turnover of the Grain Cor- 
poration will equal or exceed $7,000,000,- 
000. I think that turnover exceeds that 
of the Steel Corporation and is exceeded 
by no other commercial organization. 

We have a pride also that the President 
of the United States, by cable, expressed 
his appreciation and gratitude for the 
service rendered by the association of 
business men comprised in the Grain 
Corporation. 

We feel, also, a pleasurable pride that 
we have been able to hold the balance of 
control so fairly between sections and in- 
dividuals that almost every grain trade 
organization in America, accepting the in- 
evitable extension of another year of gov- 
ernmental administration, has requested 
the personnel of the Grain Corporation 
to continue in service. 

The requests of these trade organiza- 
tions and the expressions of their confi- 
dence have been accepted as sincere by 
the Grain Corporation, and reinforcing 
the express request of the President to 
continue in service the coming year, have 
been decisive in the acceptance of that 
continued service. 

It has been borne in upon us by actual 
contact that food has been a great war 
weapon. It is being impressed upon us 
that food will be a great reconstructive 
force, potent in restoring the shaken edi- 
fice of civilization itself. 

If you think undue emphasis is laid 
upon food and its influence, read the 
story of what has been done in Europe 
since the armistice, when other agencies 
and forces have been demobilizing. 

So experienced a statesman and so 
shrewd an observer as Lord Reading has 
been recently quoted: 

“Whether or not food has been offered 
Russia on the conditions reported, I do 
not know; but I do know that food at the 
present time is as potent a force as great 
and valorous armies.” 

Even before the armistice was signed, 
Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator, 
with far-seeing vision had pictured the 
rapidly approaching day that marked the 
exhaustion of food reserves in the liberat- 
ed and enemy countries of Europe and 
the arrival of that day before possible 
replenishment by the new harvest. 

Within two weeks after the signing of 
the armistice Mr. Hoover was presenting 
his views and convictions to the allied 
authorities of Europe, in the difficult at- 
mosphere of lassitude- and relaxation of 
effort. He first impressed, and then con- 
vinced, until there was set up a great 
Allied Relief Agency, with Herbert 
Hoover as Director General of Relief. 

It is to be noted that through it all 
American organization, American food, 
American ships and American finance have 
carried, necessarily, the larger part of the 
burden, and I sincerely believe this story 
of American vision and American prac- 
tical assistance has written a page that 
will stand in history. 

Across stretches of European chaos 
and anarchy, replacing medieval couriers 
with its own telegraph and _ telephone 
lines, operating miles of railways and 
waterways where the usual functions of 
carriers have broken down, negotiating 
with the officers of finance and commerce 
and food and diplomacy of 16 different 
countries, the actual distribution of food 
has proceeded so quietly, so efficiently, 
that America itself is hardly aware of 
the magnitude of the accomplishment. 

They have seen the results to which this 
contributed, Newly established govern- 
ments from their very inception have been 
stabilized as islands of orderly democ- 
racy in the very sea of governmental dis- 
solution. 

Finland, supplied with food even while 
its ports were ice-bound and its ocean 
routes still sown with the menace of float- 
ing mines; Finland, standing firmly on 
its feet, an example of universal suffrage 
and of self-respecting democracy at the 
very threshold of Russian disorder; Fin- 
land, beginning its economic life as an 
inspiring example of the renewal of the 
orderly processes of commerce on which 
human happiness is sustained, ready even 
now to ship its products to the world and 
pay its own self-respecting way. | 

The Baltic States, made secure by the 
banishment of famine, encouraged by the 





friendliness of the great allies, have built 
a dam to the Russian dissolution. 

Poland, 27,000,000 people, largely de- 
pendent on foodstuffs from the outside 
world; 12,000 square miles of arable grain 
land lying unused because the overflow 
of Russian anarchy threatened to engulf 
it, and that menace destroyed industry. 
Poland, sustained by supplies sent across 
a strip of enemy territory, policed by 
American soldiers, for, the purpose of 
relief. The first food relief entered be- 
leaguered Lemberg on an armored train, 
and just in time. The Polish govern- 
ment has officially expressed its gratitude 
and acknowledged the extremity of its 
need, thus relieved. 

Czecho-Slovakia, surrounded by enemy 
countries, supplied from the south by 
train from Trieste, from the north by 
barge up the Elbe through Germany, 
maintained in social order because its 
people have the prospect of orderly em- 
ployment and orderly existence, begin- 
ning its economic life, already negotiat- 
ing the sale of national products which 
maintain the national existence. 

Jugo-Slavia, 11,000,000 people, overrun 
for four years by enemy occupation, 
swept with disease, stripped of its food 
reserves, fed and nourished jointly by the 
Relief Administration and the Red Cross 
until both famine and disease have been 
largely eliminated. 

Far-off Armenia, reached by direct 
shipments through the Black Sea, served 
through Batoum with American food dis- 
tributed with the aid of the Armenian 
Relief Commission, has in some degree 
seen previously unendurable existence 
made endurable. 

Austria, shrunken to 7,000,000 people, 
has seen its old associate, Hungary, fallen 
temporarily at least into bolshevism, but, 
encouraged by the demonstration of 
practical humanity, has kept the red flag 
off its streets. 

Germany, allowed to purchase its food 
and to transport it to the extent of the 
dictates of humanity, coldly, fairly and 
justly applied—America ‘and the allies 
keeping the pledge of the armistice that 
Germany should be allowed to purchase 
food to the extent of its necessities—has 
been, with the agency of food, directly 
shown an exemplification of international 
justice and pledge-keeping. 

Roumania, most perplexing and most 
absorbing problem of all, famishing 
within a day’s journey of Odessa, the 
former outlet for the great grain granary 
of southern Russia. Roumania, supplied 
with existence through its Black Sea 
ports by ships passing the Golden Horn, 
dependent on 5,000 miles of ocean trans- 
port and the humanity of far-off peoples, 
while within a stone’s throw of the vast 
fields of its former neighbors whose sur- 
plus, together with her own, furnished a 
large part of the former overseas food 
movement. 

Roumania, stripped and ravished by 
two years of enemy occupation, despoiled 
even of household utensils and equip- 
ment without a pretense of compensa- 
tion, a country formerly exporting an- 
nually 100,000,000 bus of grain, deprived 
not only of the products of its farms, 
but despoiled even of the agricultural im- 
plements and the work-animals that car- 
ried the promise of another harvest. Even 
necessary seed grain stolen by its enemy 
conquerors, or consumed at home in the 
effort to preserve present life. Its story 
is told in the census of domesticated ani- 
mals as below: 








1916 1919 
i MEE ERET EE TORR 745,000 149,000 
CORR cece sw cccsscceas 1,765,000 705,000 
1 RET ER ERE 5,550,000 415,000 
COR cv tpt watocencsneed 1,680,000 420,000 
Se ee een i 839,000 84,000 
BOCRI bins c'ceees owes 10,579,000 1,803,000 


Let those figures sink into your mem- 
ory until they carry to you the story of 
destroyed economic existence. Recall how 
10 per cent increase or 10 per cent de- 
crease in our census of domesticated ani- 
mals spells the difference between normal 
distribution and normal prices and the 
inflation or depression and the security 
or distress which follow even that minor 
variation. 

Fifteen hundred miles east from Paris, 
2,000 miles north and south from Hel- 
singfors to Armenia, with a great web 
of American army officers and civilians of 
ability, this organization for relief has 
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distributed 1,300,000 tons of foodstuffs. 
Under-nourished children and _ ailing 
mothers have had the foods which most 
speed their health recovery. 

Take the map and see how the coun- 
tries of relief-need border the great gran- 
ary of Russia. Russia, that normally 
produced 1,600,000,000 bus of bread 
grains annually—more than all that 
North America has ever raised in one 
year—has written the most monumental 
failure of humanity in all history. Ten 
railway lines intact reach from the grain 
fields of Russia, tapping the 2,000 miles 
of perishing humanity along its border. 
Never such an opportunity to serve the 
great world in a great way! Preaching 
an idealistic international brotherhood of 
man, it installed a social and _ political 
system that destroyed its victims by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Feeling deeply the suffering and dis- 
tress of the world, the great democracy 
of the West, on the contrary, has made 
its sympathy and humanity effective. 
Across 4,000 miles of difficult ocean trans- 
port, it has held Europe together, giving 
it the food that preserved their bodies 
and the demonstration of helpfulness that 
restored courage and faith to their souls. 

American national finance, mistakenly 
pictured as lacking warmth and sympa- 
thy, has advanced to those newly liber- 
ated helpless peoples over $250,000,000 
since the armistice, and including Bel- 
gium, $650,000,000. These advances are 
directed by the instincts of humanity, but 
secured by the character of people who 
have preserved their faith and courage 
under the greatest strain in history and 
by the natural products which never- 
failing nature will bestow upon these 
peoples when normal processes are again 
restored. 

The black shadow of famine has been 
pushed back to the very border of Rus- 
sia. 

The glory of our military assistance in 
the preservation of free peoples has been 
supplemented by the glory of economic 
aid to make sure their right to live. 

The world has called the Americans a 
“commercial people.” If “commercial” 
means to have a vision to see, the power 
of deduction to solve, the genius for or- 
ganization to effectively administer, and 
the generosity to capitalize character in- 
stead solely of property, then we have 
written a new luster around the title and 
we accept it in all pride. 

That the Grain Corporation has been 
the buying agency for all these foods and 
that it necessarily owed the obligation to 
withdraw these supplies from America’s 
markets with the least disturbance to 
home necessities possible, and has so dis- 
charged it—that the Grain Corporation 
has been the shipping agency, rail and 
ocean—that it has been the agency which 
made it possible to act quickly, compre- 
hensively, and I am glad to claim, success- 
fully, is to me the greatest source of 
pride in the two years of work by the 
Grain Corporation. 

In reviewing the operation of the past 
crop year and from that experience try- 
ing to forecast the coming year, it is use- 
ful to recall how startling has been the 
change in the policy adopted for that 
year. 

In the trade conference of a year ago 
there was a general expression of ap- 
proval of a policy which would plan to 
create a national reserve of wheat for the 
security of ourselves and our allies, a 
reserve planned to carry over into the 
new crop now upon us, 

With the collapse of the German war 
machine and the signing of the armistice, 
ocean shipping was freed to other sources 
of supply; the necessity of such reserve 
was no longer vital, and the American 
policy changed with the ending of the 
war, 

The result is seen in that now, at the 
close of the crop year, the Grain Corpo- 
ration has no reserve of any kind of 
wheat or wheat flour beyond its commit- 
ments, and those already almost com- 
pleted. It is quite apparent that at the 
ending of the crop year the country will 
have a very small-carryover, partly due 
to an overestimate of last year’s crop, but 
more due because the ending of the war 
disclosed the great food vacuum of Eu- 
rope and drew upon us more heavily than 
those who were not closely informetl of 
the existing conditions in Europe could 
possibly anticipate. 

I cite this because it is well to keep in 
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mind that any forecasts of wheat supplies 
and wheat demands for the coming year 
have in them naturally many factors pos- 
sible of fluctuation, and which may nullify 
the most careful advance calculation. 

I am led to emphasize this also because 
of the kaleidoscopic changes in sentiment 
in America itself within even the last five 
months. In January there was a most 
insistent pressure on a part of the public 
—a part whom I believe quite uninformed 
of the world situation—that wheat should 
be marketed at a lower price; a price 
named in popular conception which would 
only be justified by the most depressing 
accumulated surplus, when, as a matter 
of fact, such surplus did not actually 
exist. Such prices popularly suggested 
would, in the present era of high wages 
and high costs, have been destructive of 
production, if they could have been arti- 
ficially installed, and would have brought 
in their train great and real disaster. 

This phase passed, and in April and 
May we saw a counter sentiment equally 
strong that wheat supplies of the United 
States would be inadequate to protect our 
domestic consumption and with no legally 
effective control of prices, wheat and 
flour advanced sharply. Fortunately, by 
complete disclosure of the facts, it was 
soon realized that we had protected the 
necessary supplies at home and could 
still discharge our overseas obligations. 
Since which time there has been a gradual 
sagging-back of prices to the basis from 
which they should never have departed. 

During the past year, and indeed the 
past two years, there has been one out- 
standing feature of the Grain Corpora- 
tion relations with. private organizations 
and with other government departments, 
that which has shown what can be accom- 
plished by sympathetic team-play. 

The extensive detailed trade informa- 
tion which the Grain Corporation secured 
from all sections of the country has been 
placed in the service of other branches 
of national administration. 

The railroad control of cereal flow to 
seaports and to inland markets by per- 
mits whose issuance was influenced by the 
trade knowledge and the trade experience 
of the Grain Corporation personnel, did, 
through a most trying period, minimize 
the car blockades that formerly would 
have produced actual cessation of move- 
ment of all kinds. Never was there a 
more difficult period of ocean transport 
to operate than during the months of last 
summer and fall. Ship after ship as- 
signed for food cargoes were unexpected- 
ly diverted to munitions of war, increas- 
ing the unceasing pressure against the 
yielding German western front. Never 
was it so difficult to calculate ahead the 
relief of cereal loadings to come at ocean 
ports. Such relief when thus delayed re- 
flected back to the checking of movement 
in the inland terminals as well. 

Through such difficult conditions it is 
interesting to record that for the 11 
months of the crop year to June 1, last, 
the movement of all grain through the 
elevator and mill facilities of the country 
totaled the enormous aggregate of 3,700,- 
000,000 bus, while at no time was there in 
storage on any one day, in all positions, 
more than 480,000,000 bus. A moment’s 
reflection would show how disastrous 
would be the total choking of all move- 
ment by car blockade and how distinétly 
in the public interest it is to maintain 
such control that at least shows a daily 
movement enormous in the aggregate. 

A just division of the transportation 
facilities thus afforded between various 
seaports and sections and commodities 
required care and patience and a sincere 
desire to be fair and just between all 
claimants, and I may sincerely claim its 
administration in that spirit. 

On the Great Lakes a co-operative 
agreement with the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation so facilitated the loading and dis- 
charge of lake carriers that vessel- 
blockade at Buffalo was unknewn, even 
with an enormous grain movement 
through that port. The fall blockade of 
vessels had previously been expected as a 
matter of course: The strained storage 
facilities of the country were enlarged by 
the use of lake steamers for grain storage 
to the extent of 50,000,000 bus at the 
close of navigation. The rate of freight 
agreed upon was open to the smallest 
shipper. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, recognizing as a sound national 
policy the policy adopted by the Grain 
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as for all government 
erty that the rnment itself should 
carry the fire did, nevertheless, in 
spite of the resulting sacrifice of its own 
revenues, provide a system of elevator 
supervision to pe agar Grain Corpora- 
tion risks along with their own. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through its Bureau of Chemistry, demon- 
strating the cause and the prevention of 
fires of spontaneous combustion origin, 
was able at a small expense, assumed by 
the Grain Corporation, to reach a coun- 
try-wide audience, and the figures of de- 
crease in fires of such origin are a strik- 
ing tribute to the success of its investiga- 
tions and the soundness of its remedies. 

Through the Agricultural Department’s 
organization of county agents, along with 
that of the Food Administration county 
administrators, the Grain Corporation at 
a relatively small expenditure was able 
to conduct a campaign for better thresh- 
ing methods with a trained personnel of 
threshing instructors. Competent observ- 
ers estimate that fully $45,000,000 worth 
of grain was saved that would otherwise 
have been lost out of the last harvest. 

The Agricultural Department, through 
its Bureau of Markets, has co-operated 
in a better standardization of grain in- 
spection in the various markets and be- 
tween differing seasons of the year. 

The United States Shipping Board fur- 
nished the carriers for an immense pro- 
gramme of food relief in Europe since 
the armistice, and throughout the past 
two years have co-operated in supplying 
carriers for movement of Pacific Coast 
foodstuffs to the Atlantic, and abroad. 
We have found there ‘a spirit mutually 
helpful. The agents of the Grain Cor- 
poration throughout all of Europe served 
the Shipping Board in discharging car- 
goes, furnishing supplies to steamers, and 
even securing return cargoes for the 
Shipping Board. 

The War Department early placed in 
our hands the buying of its flour supplies 
and of other standard foods, and by the 
assurance of a steady, well-controlled, 
constant flow, reduced the reserves neces- 
sary for their security to the smallest 
possible compass. In the relief work 
abroad, the army has been very helpful 
in assigning experienced and able officers 
for European service in the food distri- 
bution and in securing the safe conduct 
of supplies. 

In the same way, the supplies of stand- 
ard articles have been bought for the 
navy, in proper quantities, at proper sea- 
sons, and with the assurance of proper 
prices. Again, in European relief work 
the navy personnel has furnished port 
officers, transported where other trans- 
portation was lacking the officers of the 
relief work, and with its wide-flung line 
of ships secured the personal safety of 
relief agents in all ports. 

The United States Treasury, by sym- 
pathetic and intelligent co-operation, has 
helped us over many problems, and we 
have been able to strengthen their own 
position in return. When the American 
dollar was at unfavorable discounts in 
neutral countries, the stipulation on our 
part that foodstuffs should be paid for in 
gold par in the financial capitals of those 
countries, aided an early return of the 
dollar to its proper relation. 

Even today the United States Treas- 
ury, by putting in the hands of the Relief 
Administration the transfer of foreign 
exchange to all of these countries, has 
enabled the small remitter in this coun- 
try with relatives or friends needing his 
remittance in these devastated countries 
abroad, to make his remittance secure in 
the rate of exchange and the knowledge 
that it would be paid in the currency 
of the country to which he desired remit- 
tance. A constant flow of food into those 
countries and the sale of such food for 
local currency gave a ready supply of 
such currency everywhere at the disposal 
of the American Relief Administration. 

The persistent policy of the Grain Cor- 
poration to secure the acceptance in its 
foréign sales of a large proportion of 
manufactured product, shows an interest- 
ing result. The forecast for the season’s 
exports of flour made a year ago, popu- 
larly ranged at about 17,000,000 bbls. It 
looks now as if the record for the year 
ending July 1, next, will prove to be 
about 27,000,000 bbls, against an average 
for the years 1911-1917 of 12,500,000 bbls. 

The total exports of wheat and flour 
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promise to pass 300,000,000 bus in the 
t 


aggrege e. 

year ago, in the construction of a 
food programme designed to maintain the 
morale of our allies and at home, a mark 
was aimed at for overseas shipment of 
20,000,000 tons of foods. It-is interesting 
to know that even with the relaxation of 
the armistice, with the opening of other 
sources of supply by the elimination of 
the submarine, that the food movement 
for the cereal year promises even now to 
equal about 17,000,000 tons. 

Everywhere that we have asked for co- 
operation and support it has been readily 
granted, and we have tried to make the 
Grain Corporation a business instrumen- 


tality in the highest sense, facilitating the. 


conduct of all business in which we had 
an influence. 

Some of the phases of co-operation 
should never be abandoned, and need not 
be abandoned, with intelligent  self- 
interest on the part of the trades affected 
and intelligent administration on the part 
of governmental agencies. 

For instance, the seaport facilities of 
this country are not adequate to the ton- 
nage burden thrown upon them, except 
by concentration of control and direction 
—a heavy price to pay if that control 
shall be bureaucratic and not directed by 
competent experience. 

What will happen to the seaports of 
this country when a system is restored 
of individual shippers matching individ- 
ual lots of grain and flour to certain 
identical ships, each shipper struggling 
for his share of the facilities, and even 
ee a heaping the strain upon 
them in order to take no hazard of being 
left behind? 

The aggregate losses in steamer de- 
murrage, storage and expenses, losses in 
canceled contracts, will be a new and real 
burden which can only be _ provided 
against by increasing the business toll 
upon the marketing, unless some form of 
voluntary co-operative effort offers the 
solution. 

FUTURE POLICIES 


I desire here to again remind you that 
the reason there is a Wheat Director and 
a government agency operating for this 
coming year, has been primarily to devise 
a way to make effective to the producer 
the guaranty price of $2.26, Chicago 
basis. In some way the producer must 
be offered the opportunity to market his 
wheat thereat, and in some way the re- 
sulting flour must be marketed here and 
abroad. 

The payment for the grain can be made 
in several ways by government control 
and hy government direction, but the sale 
of the finished product can not be so 
forced upon the consuming world, and 
there arises, therefore, the necessity of 
constructing an agency that can, as fairly 
as possible, anticipate the various com- 
plexities and provide a policy suitable for 
their solution. 

It is evident, with the size* of the 
crop now in sight, that the pressure for 
marketing will, shortly, force wheat 
prices in this country back to the govern- 
ment guaranty basis and that buying of 
wheat in large quantities at that basis by 
the government will be the decisive factor 
in wheat prices of this country, stabiliz- 
ing them at that government guaranty 
level. 

The resale policies of such a _ gov- 
ernment agency become at once then a 
matter of great public interest. 

1. Shali that government agency supply 
the flour product of our wheat to our 
consumers at a lower price-level than 
the fair-price paid the farmer under the 
guaranty ? 

2. Shall the price be maintained in our 
domestic markets and to our home con- 
sumers, while we market our surplus in 
the world’s markets for a lesser price? 

3. If we are prepared in case of need, 
to market a surplus for a lesser price in 
the world’s markets, should we converse- 
ly force or accept a higher price if the 
world’s markets will stand a higher price? 
That is, if the world’s markets will stand 
a higher price, is it just to accept it? 

4. Shall our domestic consumers be 
protected at not higher than the govern- 
ment guaranty fair-price, or shall our 
home consumers also be required to pay 
a world’s price demonstrated higher than 
the guaranty? 

5. Shall we attempt, as private mer- 
chants do, to feel our resale policy from 


day to day, subject to the influences of 
current crop deterioration or crop en- 
largement, or shall we as holders of the 
deciding balance of the world’s supply, 
forecast as nearly as possible the fair- 
price policy for the crop-year period, and 
adhere sturdily to that policy, regardless 
of the temporary presence or absence of 
current demand? 

At this point it is well to recall the 
origin of the government guaranteed 
wheat price. It was not selected in Con- 
gress, although authorized by legislation. 
It was originally, in August, 1917, the 
judgment of a fair-price commission of 
11 men as being the fairest measure be- 
tween producer and consumer, and hav- 
ing present in it a factor of crop stimu- 
lation that assured our necessary sup- 
plies. It is the latest and the fairest 
expression of fair price between producer 
and consumer in this country. 

As to whether the armistice and the 
termination of war conditions should 
measurably affect that price, upward or 
downward, there are substantial argu- 
ments on either side. 

As to whether it has operated naturally 
to stimulate production, the large wheat 
acreage sown last fall and this spring 
under its influence would seem to be a 
sufficient practical answer that it was 
stimulating. 

The words “stimulation of production” 
slip so easily from the tongue that unless 
one thoughtfully comprehends the magni- 
tude of the issues involved and the influ- 
ence which such stimulation exerts with 
far-reaching effect, you may lose the vital 
economic meaning compressed in the ex- 
pression. 

I wonder how many of us really ap- 
preciate the magnitude of our farm pro- 
duction industry and the fact that it is 
still the backbone of American economic 
life. 

For instance, on invested capital, it is 
well not to forget that the last census 
we made of this country in 1910 gave 
the following results: 

Value of all farm property, $41,000,- 
000,000, or 51 per cent. 

Capital engaged in manufacturing, 
$18,000,000,000, or 25 per cent. 

Capital invested in railways, $17,000,- 
000,000, or 22 per cent. 

Capital invested in mines and quar- 
ries, $4,000,000,000, or 4 per cent. 

In the census year of 1910 on which the 
invested capital was estimated at $41,- 
000,000,000, the farm output was esti- 
mated at $6,000,000,000. The farm out- 
put in 1917 had risen to $16,000,000,000; 
or a production in the one year of 1917 
of an annual yield almost equal to the 
entire capital investment of our last cen- 
sus year in either manufacturing or in all 
our railway systems. 

In this present year of 1919, it is prob- 
ably a conservative estimate to say that 
the population on our farms today is not 
less than 30,000,000, and an additional 
20,000,000 live in cities of under 2,500 
people and directly dependent on the sur- 
rounding farm industry. One-half of our 
people at least are directly dependent on 
the prosperity of our farming sections. 

More than once in our history the sur- 
plus farm production poured into foreign 
markets has restored the balance of ex- 
change that saved our whole structure 
of finance. More than once in our his- 
tory the absorbing capacity of the farm- 
ing sections for the products of our 
manufacturing industry has maintained 
that industry through international de- 
pression, or has furnished it the basic 
maintenance which allowed it to seek 
successfully foreign outlets for an_ in- 
creased production. 

I cite these facts not to establish the 
right of one class or section for preferen- 
tial treatment, but to point out that those 
who would restore the farm prices of past 
years of depression in this era of in- 
creased prices for labor, machinery and 
all the supplies that farming require, 
would tend to throw the largest basic 
industry of America into confusion and 
demoralization that would reach far be- 
yond the confines of that agricultural 
class alone. 

Far safer, and far more sane to help 
ease the necessary readjustment which 
credit and currency enlargement have 
forced upon the world in the form of 
higher prices. Far more effective in pub- 
lic service it is to help that readjustment 
bear as lightly as possible until t who 
are most unfavorably affected by it may 
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have a chance to realign their defense and 
readapt their habits. I cannot believe 
that it is the desire of any business com- 
munity in America to unduly profit by 
the wider fluctuations of a higher price 
level. More, I believe, as they under- 
stand the distress which has followed the 
readjustment of prices, that they would 
help in every way to reduce that economic 
pressure by elimination of hazards, re- 
flected in larger tolls between producer 
and consumer, and I believe them to be 
willing at some sacrifice to themselves, to 
make sure that this vital necessity, food, 
may bear as little of trade burden and 
expense as possible. 

The only substitute that can be consid- 
ered for this fair-price expressed in the 
national guaranty, is that of a price made 
by the play of supply and demand influ- 
ences, Supply and demand today are not 
free to exercise their customary pressure. 
The wheat crop of the world is largely 
an overseas food movement, and ocean 
transportation is still restricted and dif- 
ficult. The overseas commerce depends 
for its very life on the play of interna- 
tional finance and exchange, and these 
today are most difficult and often broken. 

In prewar days, with production and 
consumption normal and governed largely 
by the natural resources of the various 
countries, a free play of exchange of com- 
modities, and a balancing of the credit 
necessary went on so quietly as to be 
unnoticed and almost unseen. Countries 
importing necessities from one direction 
and exporting surplus production in an- 
other offset the one by the other through 
credit channels of the world with little 
premium or toll and with practically no 
disturbance of price relation. 

Today, the whole credit structure is 
broken down and is made to operate sole- 
ly by the exercise of the power of gov- 
ernment itself. The unseen free play of 
exchange which balanced export values of 
a country against its import requirements 
in another direction is not, at present, 
possible. 

More than that, never before has a na- 
tion with large importing requirements 
for the means of sustaining life itself 
had so little export with which to pay. 
The very destruction of war which en- 
larged their import - requirements, par- 
ticularly of food, has destroyed their 
producing machinery of the commodities 
their natural resources had hitherto fur- 
nished, so that at both ends of the can- 
dle the flame has burned. Never before 
in commercial history has it become so 
necessary for grain-selling countries to 
consider the extension of credit as a nec- 
essary part of the marketing machinery. 
Never in commercial history has abso- 
lute price alone sunk to such relative in- 
significance. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the measure of play still allowed 
supply and demand influences, we must 
measurably forecast the probable de- 
mand to fall upon our crop surplus. 
Calculations made at this time are more 
than usually subject to error and varia- 
tion because much of the world’s crops 
on which the year’s policy will be based, 
is still in the field and still subject to 
material depreciation. 

Keeping these factors of possible error 
in mind, the world’s situation today 
seems to forecast about as follows: 

Australia— Bus 
Apparent surplus July 1, next... 85,000,000 


Average new-crop surplus avail- 
able next December ........... 55,000,000 
Total available for the com- 
SRR OPOR-POGR nick disc vccces 140,000,000 
We estimate of this that Aus- 
tralia could probably put into 


overseas movement ...........65 120,000,000 
Argentina— 

It is to be expected she will have 
on hand July 1, next.......... 135,000,000 


Plus the average surplus from 
her new crop due in December. 100,000,000 

Total available for the com- 
BE GFOM- FORE iv. ceceisnas 235,000,000 


We estimate that Argentina 
may put into overseas wheat 
MAOVOMROES 6 ccisasodicvcctccvenes 120,000,000 


Canada— 
It seems quite apparent her acre- 
age is no larger than a year 
ago, and we estimate that she 
can fairly be expected to put 
into oversea wheat movement. 100,000,000 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
dia— 


All of these usual exporters promise to be 
unable to contribute, or, indeed, may be- 
come actual importers, 

So that, at the present moment, we 
may expect that he United States will be 
called upon to furnish all the world over- 
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seas requirements of wheat in excess of 
340,000,000 bus. 

It is, therefore, of serious moment that 
we should ascertain the probable world 
demand to fall upon the exporting coun- 
tries. 

During the five years prior to the war, 
the imports for all of Europe averaged: 


Bus annually 


bine eC LTE EE EE eee eee ey 530,000,000 
BOE: Vucsas ot Silene hlaas see ponte 45,000,000 
Total bread grains .........+.+-+ 575,000,000 
Of these quantities, Bulgaria, Rou- 


mania and Russia provided: 

Bus annually 
220,000,000 
40,000,000 


Wheat 
Be Was Ew bows 9504544 CAP CeNS eae 


260,000,000 


Also, India provided 50,000,000 


Total from producers not now 
available 310,000,000 
These average imports of 575,000,000, 
supplemental to average home crops in 
Europe of 1,800,000,000 bus, indicate a 
total consumption in Europe of 2,375,- 
000,000 bus, annually, of bread grains. 

We have again, then, two factors to 
ascertain: one, of the size of the home 
crops of Europe, and the other, what ef- 
fect, if any, present conditions have on 
their normal total consumption? 

In the warring countries, it seems 
quite certain that acreage has been re- 
duced, because of disorganized labor and 
the reduction of work animals. It seems 
quite probable, also, that soil fertility 
has declined steadily, with the absence of 
the usual application of fertilizers. The 
extent of this decline is difficult to ac- 
curately estimate, but it seems fair to 
assume that the production promise of 
all Europe will hardly exceed 75 per cent 
of the normal. 

As to consumption, the difficulty of 
making payments and of readily trans- 
porting purchases will probably tend to 
reduce the aggregate consumption to 
some extent. With depleted herds, with 
the crops of feed grains affected by the 
same conditions to an even larger extent, 
substitution of food will prove, however, 
most difficult. Putting an arbitrary esti- 
mate on the economies which could be 
made effective, it is probable that 
we must reach a conclusion that the im- 
port requirements of bread grains into 
Europe will approximate 650,000,000 bus 
to 700,000,000 bus for the coming crop 
year. Add to this quantity the normal 
requirements of the ex-European coun- 
tries for overseas bread grains, and it is 
probable that the overseas movement of 
bread grains this coming year must ag- 
gregate 750,000,000 to 800,000,000 bus. 

So that it seems quite possible that 
there will fall upon America an overseas 
demand of 410,000,000 to 460,000,000 bus. 
The largest previous export movement of 
wheat and flour from America was the 
crop year of 1914-15, amounting to 332,- 
000,000 bus. 

Should this demand materialize, it will 
require the most careful supervision of 
seaboard and inland markets and of rail- 
road and water transportation to put that 
quantity through our ports without se- 
vere congestion, 

Applying these export figures to our 
crop outlook today, we find this situation. 

Our crop promise of wheat fortunately 
promises to yield between 1,100,000,000 
and 1,200,000,000 bus. 

Our home consumption for bread and 
seed may be roughly calculated at 600,- 
000,000 bus. 

Starting the crop year with no reserves 
or carry-over from the crop just fin- 
ished, we are called upon to export ex- 
ceeding 400,000,000 bus. It leaves us 
only the promise of such adequate re- 
serves as a great consuming country 
should carry from one crop to another. 

This forecast at once suggests a con- 
sideration of a policy as to whether, with 
the United States controlling over 50 per 
cent of the probable overseas require- 
ments, we should ask a higher price than 
the government fair-price basis. 

Again, remembering that the govern- 
ment guaranty price is probably as fair 
an expression of value as can be ascer- 
tained under the present dislocation of 
supply and demand influences and that 
its security in production has been dem- 
onstrated CS the acreage planted to wheat 
this past year, we should neither ~de- 
mand nor accept for government sales a 
price substantially in excess of that fair- 
price, plus proper accrued charges. 

Insisting that the government in good 
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faith should make good its pledge to the 
grower and not discard it as a war con- 
tract susceptible of cancellation, I feel 
just as strongly that the necessities of 
Europe shall not be used for national 
rofiteering. I believe it to be American 
n ideals that no undue advantage be 
taken of our dominating position as to 
the source of supply, even after the ad- 
vent of peace dissolves our partnership 
relations with our former allies. 

In the same way, should we for any 
reason deem is advisable to sell our na- 
tional surplus abroad at less than the 
government fair-price basis at which that 
surplus may be accumulated, then that 
lower price basis should be reflected to 
the domestic consumer also. 

In furtherance of this latter policy we 
have endeavored to construct trade con- 
tracts which will furnish, on occasion, 
the proper agency to make that lower 
price effective to our consumers, without 
fraud and abuse. 

As we get into a discussion of the de- 
tails of those trade contracts, the meas- 
ure of opportunity and security which 
they offer the necessary trades, I feel 
justified in again emphasizing my belief 
that neither the government agency, nor 
you engaged in private business affected 
by government supervision, can wholly 
consider these questions without the in- 
jection of a measure of practicaj ideal- 
ism. 

In our own fortunate country, our in- 
dustries have not been destroyed, our 
meat-producing herds are intact,our pros- 
pective grain stores are fortunately large, 
industry and employment have received no 
such shock as abroad, yet we are feeling 
the groundswell of these conditions in 
Europe where the lives of 400,000,000 
people have been touched, strained, 
dislocated, and even destroyed by the 
blight of war. 

The economic pressure which follows a 
readjustment of world commerce and 
world prices to enlarged currency and 
credit flotations bears hardly upon cer- 
tain classes of our people. As always in 
the great economic readjustment of the 
social structure, there are those who feel 
the pressure and grind of new conditions 
for which they were not prepared, 
Wages and even salaries have by their 
increase reflected somewhat, at least, the 
readjustment of price forced by the en- 
largement of world’s credit. But- income 
of a fixed relation has not expanded, and 
for them life has become measurably 
more difficult. The correction for such 
evils as do thus exist is not by retrace- 
ment alone. Our problems could not be 
solved by deflation, even if deflation 
could be forced, and we know that such 
deflation would bring in its train at this 
time greatly enlarged distress and suf- 
fering. Individual resourcefulness and 
initiative, patience and courage, human 
sympathy guided by energy and common- 
sense must in the main work out each in- 
dividual problem. 

But during this period of difficult re- 
adjustment here in our own country, we 
who handle the prime food of the country 
cannot absolve ourselves of the semi-pub- 
lic nature of that business. It must not 
be made the subject of unrestrained and 
unthinking speculation. It is unthinkable 
that large private profits should accrue 
from food. 

Business can be soundly carried on and 
with a fair return for capital and labor 
and study and effort. It surely is shal- 
low in thought to cry that the war is 
over, and hold that methods of unre- 
strained bargain and sale must be imme- 
diately reinstated, while a great part of 
the world’s social structure, built by two 
centuries of human progress, stands with 
gapping fissures that threaten collapse. 
You cannot, if you would, divorce the 
handling of food from sentiment under 
present world conditions. 

The answer to plaints at home is not 
to deliberately establish a subsidy. from 
national revenues as a sop to stop all ef- 
fort for better living conditions. The 
answer is not to use the enormous power 
of government influence and resources to 
force on one food or another a price level 
that of itself might be discouraging to 
production—the production which is vital. 

To think that an artificially depressed 
price for wheat would be decisive in re- 
ducing prices of other foods is, in my 
judgment, pure theory and_ not capable 
of demonstration. Nothing in our experi- 
ence of the past two years confirms it. 
Wheat has been stable, without change, 


= during that period, corn, rye and bar- 
ey have fallen far, far below and risen 
far, far above the wheat level. On the 
contrary, could the old Y go of world- 
wide supply and demand be reinstated, 
wheat might easily soar to new heights 
because as food, it has a superior value 
and a value, under present conditions of 
desperate need, that may well give it a 
peculiar premium. 

The Inter-Allied Scientific Food Com- 
mission, investigating the actual value of 
various foods, gives wheat the premier 
position in food content of all the ce- 
reals. When ocean transport is scarce 
and costly and the overseas need of great 
volume, this influence alone may cause 
wheat values to part company with all 
conceived relation with other foods. 

A better education of our own people 
as to how to increase the per cent of ce- 
reals and vegetables in their diet would 
save in a single year, at home, twice the 
value of our entire wheat crop. And it 
could be done without the sacrifice of 
palatability. 

It has been calculated that the Ameri- 
can people today spend annually $18,000,- 
000,000 in their food bill. That of this, 
cereals with 38 per cent of the food 
value, cost only 16 per cent of the total 
bill. 

That bread, sugar, potatoes and fruits, 
furnishing 62 per cent of the food value, 
cost 31 per cent of the total expenditure. 

The remainder of the diet—namely, 
meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, butter, lard, 
furnishing 38 per cent of the food value 
—costs 69 per cent of the food bill. 

A change of 10 per cent in these rela- 
tions would save our domestic food ex- 
penditures by $3,000,000,000 annually. 

Why not he our people lower their 
living cost by better understanding and 
more accurate knowledge of food con- 
tents and food vaiues? There is a fer- 
tile field here for our schools to till. 

The normal and proper effort to make 
strong the natural advantages of Ameri- 
can resources and American trade must 
be tempered with some consideration of 
the tremendous human readjustment af- 
fected by it. 

I believe that when the larger aspect 
of these international relations which 
have assumed a character of humanity it- 
self are comprehended by you, that you 
are capable of sacrificing, if necessary, 
much as in the days of actual war. 

The social structure is unstable abroad 
because the industries of these countries 
are idle, and unemployment stalks in 
their cities. Scarce a country abroad 
that is not paying unemployment wages 
to its citizens for whom the destroyed 
economic life has no place, at present. 
Every hope for tomorrow lies in getting 
those men back to normal and orderly 
employment before they have lost the 
habit of honest industry. The readiest 
industry they have for that unemploy- 
ment, because they have a market at the 
door of the mills themselves, is that of 
food conversion, such as milling. 

There is written in this wheat act the 
following clause: 

“Provided, that as between the two ar- 
ticles mentioned, preference shall be giv- 
en to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would, in the 
judgment of the President, be injurious- 
ly affected thereby.” 

We may assume that, broadly speaking, 
our national interest directs the employ- 
ment of our own people in manufacture 
at home. Would you like the responsibil- 
ity of refusing the - of these import- 
ing countries abroad, representing to us 
their own population idle and with the 
opportunity by employment in milling to 
establish the nucleus of orderly restora- 
tion? The influence in those communities 
of such beginnings of normal life again 
would reach far beyond those actually 
employed, because a heartening example 
of returning sanity. Would you like the 
responsibility of saying that it is in our 
own national interest to force on those 
people manufactured product, when they 
plead for raw grain, providing them food 
= also employment for their idle peo- 
ple? 

This question may well be faced, for it 
will come, and when it comes, if the de- 
cision does not accord with your views, 
I ask you to place yourself in m i- 
tion and say what your own deckston 
would be when you are convinced there is 
no misrepresentation in these most pa- 
thetic ap S. 

Then there is the responsibility for de- 
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cisions as to extension of credit. Would- 


be buyers convincing us of their dire 
needs, may perhaps not have the ready 
means of payment, and some decision 
must be reached as to the necessity of na- 
tional aid in that form of credit. 

The responsibility of such weighty de- 
cisions is oppressive, but some authority 
must make a decision. These decisions 
must comprise not only those which af- - 
fect international relations, but also poli- 
cies of domestic administration. In re- 
spect to all of them, as long as men are 
capable of thought and of conviction, 
there will be a divergence of views and a 
difference of conclusion. 

I have a right to seek your tounsel and 
that such counsel come to me _ with- 
out the influence of a shadow of self-in- 
terest, in view of the momentous char- 
acter of these issues. Almost every or- 
ganization represented here urged me to 
accept this office and addressed the Presi- 
dent, asking him to entrust this office in 
my hands. When you did that, you did 
it in confidence that the recommenda- 
tions and the decisions which I must 
make would be at least honest and sin- 
cere, and I have a right to remind you 
that it is in that spirit and in that deter- 
mination that I have undertaken the bur- 
dens of this office. When these recom- 
mendations are made and these decisions 
taken, if they differ with your private 
views, I have a right to remind you that 
at least I and my advisors are sincere in 
those conclusions and have been pains~ 
taking in reaching them, and we have a 
right to your undivided support even 
when you differ. 

I cannot close without again putting 
special emphasis on your responsibility 
and your opportunity. You must, as hon- 
est men and good citizens, cast your eyes 
beyond the circle of your own particular 
environment. The weight of your ad- 
vice, the weight of your expressions in 
contact with others, your trend of 
thought, cannot be uninfluenced by the 
present culmination of five years of 
tragedy abroad. 

War has brought to the surface as nev- 
er before the big fundamental virtues of 
mankind—courage, resourcefulness, help- 
fulness, a willingness to sacrifice and to 
die if need be for the eternal ideals. So- 
cial justice, the preservation of fair and 
eel opportunity, the obligation of the 
fortunate towards those less favored, in- 
dividually and nationally, never had so 
great a following as today. 

America’s responsibility and its leader- 
ship never were as clearly defined and 
recognized. 

Fortunate in natural resources, fortu- 
nate in freedom from material damage by 
acts of war, controlling the credit of 
almost the entire world, its obligations 
are only equaled by its opportunities. Its 
military record has been glorious indeed. 
Its record now of economic assistance to 
a staggering world recovering from blows 
almost fatal, must be written in terms as 
glorious as its military aid. Its problem 
is not simple. A great influx of peoples 
of foreign ideals, seeking the wider op- 
portunity and fairer treatment of Amer- 
ica, has still to be assimilated. These 
people have no conception and no ideal 
of democratic self-control and democratic 
free government. Too many of them 
think all wealth is predatory and unjust. 
Too many of them think literacy is mere- 
ly a means to a shrewder rascality. Too 
many of them feel poverty and ignorance 
are the only safe counselors and trust- 
worthy guides. Patience and education 
and the experience of fair and just laws, 
uniformly applied, will build them into 
our own citizenship. 

I emphasize these facts because they 
must color the national decisions of poli- 
cies to be made under the discretion of 
the administrator of a wheat act that 
makes the government itself the distrib- 
uter of the world’s primary food. I em- 
phasize them to you because that distri- 
bution can be facilitated or obstructed by 
the sentiment in your own communities, 
and that sentiment influenced by your 
own conviction and expression. 

Two years ago, and again a year ago, 
in meetings similar to this, I expre 
the hope that when the war had been 
victoriously ended, the President of the 
United States, the commander-in-chief of 
the war forces of the great democracy, 
would state that, of all the forces of the 
commercial army of America furthering 
the prosecution of the war, the grain 
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trade of the United States has proved to 
be its very flower. 

The war has been won. ‘he President 
has expressed sincere commendation, but 
because of peculiar circumstances the 
grain trade must continue its war service 
for still another year. To accept that 
control and that sacrifice without resent- 
ment and opposition, one must get the 
conception of a world still dependent on 
America’s aid, of the necessity and op- 
portunity for America to be the “big 
brother” of a distracted world, strong, 
resourceful, and generous. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Notable Gathering in Washington Makes 
Plans for Furthering Commercial Entente 
Between North and South America 


Wasuincoton, D. C., June 14.—The sec- 
ond Pan-American commercial confer- 
ence closed here June 7 after a series of 
meetings extending over the entire week, 
attended by 763 registered delegates, of 
which 200 were Latin-Americans. The 
one outstanding characteristic of the con- 
ference was the expression of the Pan- 
American or All-American idea and view- 
point, in which the interests of Latin- 
America, just as much as those of the 
United States, have been frankly consid- 
ered and discussed by the most eminent 
and skilled authorities of both North and 
South America. The work of the confer- 
ence may be summarized as follows: 

1. The immediate establishment of 
abundant freight, mail and passenger 
steamship facilities between the principal 
ports of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts of the United States on the one 
hand, and the corresponding ports of 
Latin-America on the other. The plans 
of the Shipping Board, as announced at 
the conference, point to the early satis- 
faction of this necessity. 

2, The making of every effort by both 
governments and individuals to develop 
thorough reciprocity and co-operation in 
trading methods, regulations, business 
ethics, and general treatment of commer- 
cial relations. 

3. The meeting of the unavoidable and 
pressing financial needs of the Latin- 
American governments and _ legitimate 
private undertakings, and also the pro- 
tection and enlargement of the United 
States-Latin-American trade, through the 
financial and banking interests of the 
United States providing the necessary 
money loans and credits. Europe has not 
the money to care for the situation. 

4. <A well-defined programme for the 
protection of the patents, trade-marks, 
and copyrights of each country in all the 
other twenty, through the new Interna- 
tional Bureau established in Havana and 
the opening of the South American office 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

5. The making of the parcel post bene- 
ficial alike to the export business inter- 
ests of the United States and the rank 
and file of the Latin-American peoples 
through the removal of unnecessary re- 
strictions and regulations. 

6. Improvement in the administration 
of consular offices, similarity of consular 
invoices and fees, the annulling of petty 
laws annoying to trade, and the revision 
and permanency of tariffs. 

7. The undertaking, without delay, all 
over Latin-America, of extensive railway 
and highway road construction, the re- 
newing of railways already in existence 
but suffering from the lack of supplies 
during the war, and the establishment of 
fast aviation mail service. 

8. Better credit facilities for Latin- 
American -buyers, a closer study of the 
Latin-American trade and social condi- 
tions by the interests of the United 
States, and the extension of United States 
banking connections, for the benefit alike 
of the United States and Latin-America. 

9. The improvement and extension of 
news and cable service, and the employ- 
ment of the best methods of advertising, 
publicity, and other agencies of commer- 
cial intelligence. 

10. The study of the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages, Latin-American in- 
stitutions, history and geography, by the 
people of the United States, and a corre- 
sponding study of the United States by 
the people of Latin-America, and gener- 
al vocational training for Pan-American 
trade. 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, announced plans of the 
board for extending shipping service be- 
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tween the United States and Latin- 
America. _ He said that “not a single 
country was going to be neglected” in the 
greatly enlarged shipping facilities to be 
provided, and that every principal port 
in the United States, on the Atlantic, the 
Pacific and the Gulf, would receive its 
proper allocation of shipping. 

He declared that the United States in- 
tended to compete in the markets of the 
world fairly and squarely with other 
countries, and that he had no fear as to 
the results; but he announced that the ves- 
sels flying the American flag would carry 
only a certain percentage, not more than 
50 per cent of the products, and that this 
would give all the Latin-American coun- 
tries full opportunity to make use of 
their own ships. 

Mr. Hurley announced that the Ship- 
ping Board was planning for a special 
initial sailing from New York about 
Nov. 1, of the Kronprincessin Cecelie, a 
former German vessel, now the Mt. Ver- 
non, and that it was hoped to make this 
a record trip to at least three of the South 
American ports, including Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

The cynic who thinks he can build up 
trade “by commercial trickery is not 
only an ignorant economist but totally 
deficient in salesmanship,” declared Dr. 
Burwell S. Cutler, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. “I 
have heard it said,” he added, “that in the 
Far East, particularly, only commercial 
speculators, adventurers or pirates can 
do business because they expect to cap- 
ture from each buyer one order only and 
are willing to quote any low price on any 
set of specifications desired, knowing per- 
fectly well that their goods are inferior 
and will be a disappointment on arrival; 
in other words, it is the policy of com- 
mercial trickery. A salesman who prac- 
tices such a policy might just as well 
propose to commit perjury in a court of 
law; one lie is as bad as another; but 
the well-established business man or his 
concern knows instinctively that he must 
have a satisfied customer all of the time.” 

Europe is balancéd on a knife’s edge 
and is in great danger of a conflagra- 
tion which will take in both hemispheres, 
but can be saved if the United States and 
the other American republics assume the 
full responsibility which devolves upon 
them to aid in the industrial rebuilding 
of Europe, Frank A. Vanderlip, former 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, told the conference. 

Mr. Vanderlip painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the European situation, which he 
declared, however, was the true one, al- 
though he expressed the belief that the 
threatened catastrophe could be and would 
be averted. He asserted that what Europe 
needs above all else is materials neces- 
sary for starting its industry, ma- 
chinery, especially railway equipment, 
and food to a certain extent. The giving 
of food alone would not be enough. He 
pointed to the great unemployment in 
Europe and declared that in Belgium 
alone there were more than 800,000 men 
now receiving a weekly unemployment 
dole by which they are living, and he said 
he had been informed by one of the re- 
sponsible ministers of Great Britain that 
unless the British workshops could be 
started soon the job of the government 
would be to export some 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 men to points nearer the source 
of raw products. 

“Whenever I want a lesson in practical 
business methods I have found it desir- 
able to adopt the ways of our neighbors 
to the south of us,” said Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. “There are no business men in the 
world more shrewd than those to be found 
in Latin-America. They have taught me 
many lessons in business.” 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Builder of the New Sperry Mill 

When the Sperry Flour Co. deter- 
mined ‘to build.a master mill, embodying 
all of the latest improvements and ad- 
vancements in the milling industry, 
Spokane was chosen for the location and 
J. D. Armstrong, the company’s north- 
western manager, was given the task of 
directing the construction. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s completed product is hailed by 
his firm as the finest flouring mill in the 
United States, and is, of course, given 
first place in the Sperry chain of plants. 
It represents an investment of $500,000, 
and will have a capacity of 1,500 bbls. 


Mr. Armstrong’s task was a_ trying 
one. Many times the material which he 
had ordered for construction purposes 
was requisitioned by the government fer 
war uses. This lengthened the building 
period to 18 months. It might have been 
completed sooner if Mr. Armstrong had 
been content to use anything but the best 
materials, but this he steadfastly de- 
clined to do. 

The building is fireproof, and is con- 
structed entirely of re-enforced concrete, 
with a facing of tapestry brick and light 
cream terra-cotta. The service stairs are 





J. D. Armstrong 


outside the main building, entirely free 
for the use of the warehouse men or for 
the millers, without encroaching upon 
the main floor of the mill. Adjacent to 
the mill is a re-enforced concrete eleva- 
tor, having a capacity of 345,000 bus. 

Independent of the warehouse, mill 
and elevator, there is a two-story office 
building, built on the same lines as the 
mill, with terra-cotta trimmings and 
tapestry brick. The lower floor is used 
for a general office, and the second story 
is given over to the laboratory. Every- 
thing is finished in white enamel. At 
the back of the main buildings are two 
railroad tracks and a trainshed. 

A vacuum cleaning system has been 
installed to insure absolute cleanliness 
throughout the plant. There is an air- 
suction arrangement to eliminate mois- 
ture from the spouts and machines, and 
likewise from the building. All elevator 
trunking, spouting, and air trunks are 
of sheet metal, reducing fire hazards to 
a minimum. The plant is driven in sev- 
eral units, to suit conditions of opera- 
tion, electric motors being used through- 
out. The transmission machinery is all 
of the most modern type. 





With the price of wheat guaranteed to 
the farmers, there is little likelihood of 
any flour sales to China on this crop. 
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Edward N. Hurley Asks for Appropriation 
with Which to Complete Programme— 
$3,298,819,301 Total Price of 2,434 Ships 


Wasninoton, D. C., June 14.—In a let- 
ter to Representative Good, of Iowa, 
chairman of the House appropriations 
committee, Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, asks Congress to 
appropriate during this session $673,- 
368,301 for the completion of an aggre- 
gate of 13,835,106 deadweight tons. This 
will make a total of $3,298,819,301 ap- 
propriated by Congress for the construc- 
tion of ships. 

Mr. Hurley states that the government 
will secure for this total expenditure, 
2,434 vessels, the gross cost of which will 
be $206 a deadweight ton. From this 
cost, however, the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board declares it is legitimate to 
write off at least $25 a ton returned to 
the Treasury by shipbuilders as excess 
profits taxes imposed under the war rev- 
enue legislation. 

“We have expanded the shipbuilding 
industry ten-fold in 10 months,” Mr. 
Hurley says, “despite high-priced ma- 
terials and_ transportation difficulties. 
We have made many blunders, and final- 
ly we were compelled by the armistice to 
stop and reverse the ponderous machinery 
we had been driving at full speed.” 

Concluding, Mr. Hurley says that de- 
spite the many new problems which the 
Shipping Board has faced in the last 
few months, “we can now see our way 
clearly.” 

“The shipbuilding programme has been 
greatly reduced since the signing of the 
armistice,” says Mr. Hurley in his letter. 
“We have suspended or canceled con- 
tracts for 754 ships aggregating 3,797,- 
825 deadweight tons, which would have 
cost $797,564,276 to complete. The cost 
of canceling these contracts will be about 
$202,853,456, and the saving effected by 
cancellations will approximate $594,710,- 
820. 

“The following is an account of our 
financial operations to date: Actual ex- 
penditures and net commitments for 
shipyard construction, housing, transpor- 
tation, etc., amount to $270,482,975, and 
it is estimated that the salvage will be 
$81,272,700. This means that we shall 
have to charge off from our shipyard, 
housing and transportation investment, 
$189,210,275, which is 5.6 per cent of the 
total amount Congress has appropriated 
and is requested to appropriate. 

“On March 31, we had spent in the ad- 
ministration of the home office, the field 
establishment, and the district offices, 
$24,173,000. By July 1, this item will 
reach $29,500,000. It will require an ad- 
ditional sum of $15,500,000 to complete 
the programme. This makes a total ad- 
ministration outlay of $45,000,000, or 1.37 
per cent of the total amount Congress 
has appropriated and is requested to ap- 
propriate. 

“The three net expenditures described 
in the last four paragraphs total $437,- 
063,731. The subtraction of this amount 
from $3,298,819,301,, the total appropria- 
tions made and requested, leaves $2,861,- 
755,570 to be accounted for in ships. For 
this sum we have built and expect to 
build 2,434 vessels aggregating 13,835,106 
deadweight tons. 

“It is interesting to note that the cost 
of our steel and machinery was three 
times its normal cost, and that.the wages 
we paid to labor were based upon double 
the normal rate. Also, it is interesting to 
consider in connection with the foregoing 
figures the fact that we expanded the 
shipbuilding industry ten-fold in 10 
months with high-priced materials, and 
under the handicap of transportation de- 
lays which made the work very costly.” 

The report of J. L. Ackerson, vice- 
president of the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, of deliveries, 
launchings and keel-layings of all classes 
of ships for April and May, 1919, shows 
that the shipyards of the country are 
making giant strides in ship production. 

In April there was a total delivery of 
111 ships aggregating 368,476 gross tons, 
or 543,720 deadweight tons. In April, 
1918, the total delivery was 31 ships ag- 
gregating 114,274 gross tons, or 171,413 
deadweight tons. In May of this year 
the total delivery jumped to 136 ships of 
511,014 gross tons, or 768,025 deadweight 
tons, as against 43 ships of 169,608 gross 
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tons, or 254,413 deadweight tons, last 
May. 

Egnackings also made a high mark of 
progress in the shipyards. In April, 
1919, 118 ships of 390,942 gross tons, or 
586,266 deadweight tons, were sent down 
the ways. In April, 1918, 46 ships of 
150,152 gross tons, or 225,230 deadweight 
tons, were put overboard. In May of this 
year 137 ships of 470,634 gross tons, or 
705,958 deadweight tons, took the water 
as against 74 ships of 243,502 gross tons, 
or 365,255 deadweight tons, in the same 
month last year. 

JouHN J. MAaRRINAN. 





Minneapolis Shipments 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over: the respective roads, 
for the eight months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to April 30, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





C., M. & St. P.. 2,629 3,030 2,657 4,439 
C., Sts Ris 

A eer 2,156 1,988 1,746 2,832 
M.. @ Bt. Enis. 691 871 676 1,141 
Gt. Northern... 1,403 1,527 1,220 948 
North. Pacific... 545 616 673 571 
Great Western... 1,363 &39 970 1,167 
C., Be. & Qevise 1,722 1,539 1,263 1,696 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *... ®.. e.. 847 
S66. atiapcouce.e 2,096 1,840 1,885 1,070 
Rock Island ... 1,081 439 884 655 
Minn, Transfer. eee 6 ea ee 

Totals ....... 13,786 12,694 11,975 15,366 
Receipts ...... 835 622 580 753 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads for the eight months of 
the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1918, to April 30, 
1919, with comparisons: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 











C., M. & St. P. 73,969 104,675 86,416 131,598 
C., St. P., ME. 

& O. .#...178,024 135,768 126,345 174,920 
M. & St. L.... 11,812 5,662 7,108 5,367 
Gt. Northern.. 47,149 59,732 82,526 ; 
North. Pacific. 7,929 29,270 651,290 
Great Western 18,035 15,272 16,583 
c.,, B. & Q.... 72,080 50,084 44,670 39,650 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *.... al Th *... 38,531 
BOO .cccccccss 36,100 51,957 56,021 48,405 
Rock Island 20,485 10,745 11,613 7,046 
Minn. Transfer 1,100 7,160 5,370 135 

Totals ..ccee 446,683 470,320 487,942 
Receipts ...... 77,120 56,461 51,857 68,664 


*Included in Soo figures. 





Exports for Week Ending June 7, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..2,416,874 12,387 209,717 957,704 
Boston .... 843,000 ..... 36,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a 1,103,000 1,000 104,000 100,000 
Baltimore... 501,000 248,000 $000 =. neces. 
Newp. NewS ...e+2 caeee $4,000 3 cccccs 
N. Orleans... .-.2.+:. 6,000 25,000 30,000 
Galveston... 324,000 ..... 16,000. ...... 
Montreal HH eres: 353,000 ...+6. 

Tots., wk.6,679,874 267,387 760,717 1,087,704 
Prev. week.2,697,854 165,000 591,592 1,338,435 
U. K’gdom. 2,972,607 1,000 613,977 ...... 
Continent ..3,707,267 248,000 SBTE  vccccs 
S. and Ctl. 

AMOPICR.. seoses seoas 44,009 ...... 
W. BENGE cs) ccasce§ sseces 82,409 ....-. 
Other 

countries. ...... 18,387 12,048 ...... 

Totals -6,679,874 267,387 760,717 1,087,704 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 


June 7,1919 last year 
Wheat, bus .......... 197,962,438 62,090,000 
Flour, DDIG ....scccee 27,476,272 5,807,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 321,605,662 78,222,000 
COP; DUR vecisecsess 6,213,070 22,613,000 
Oate, DUB cccwsncices 89,852,537 87,896,000 


*Incomplete. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 


flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,650 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 
Dec.. 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mar.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,624,255 1,742,790 
Apr.. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,650 1,599,590 
May.. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 





9 ms 12,976,050 11,630,485 13,318,990 15,953,700 





June, ...+e+++ 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July.. «+seee4+ 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
AUB. e sccccece 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 

Yr. ....+.+- 15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 








eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
September. ...... 39,970 64,025 149,675 
October... .ssee. 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November, 364,335 120,365 79,870 142,080 
December. 387,510 96,860 162,920 209,685 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February.. ....-.. 164,076 65,375 95,940 
March.... 385,860 60,050 95,840 173,030 
April...... 128,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
MAS ciasee 276,230 51,180 131,940 128,165 
9 mos..1,334,540 780,375 880,205 1,381,250 
JUNG sc cae prices 64,850 209,305 78,520 
TWP ssive seu veoste 37,715 45,460 101,145 
AUQOR ite! she vee 6,300 31,880 67,280 
Year.... «....+. 889,240 1,166,850 1,628,195 





Special Notices 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. My 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








MILLWRIGHTS WANTED — REGULAR 
scale of wages paid. Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 





A LARGE MINNESOTA COMPANY WANTS 
two good travelling flour salesmen on sal- 
ary or salary and commission, to repre- 
sent it exclusively in eastern states. Ad- 
dress 2278, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED TO INSTALL 
Midget Marvel mills; only experienced 
men wanted; knowledge of operation pref- 
erable; apply, stating wages and giving 
references, to Anglo-American Mill Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 





ONE NIGHT ENGINEER AND ONE DAY 
fireman in 250-bbl mill with an electric 
light plant in connection; steady work; 
must be well recommended. Address 
Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 

Lidgerwood, N. D. 


WANTED-—SALES-MANAGER FOR 150- 
bbl Oklahoma mill; none but competent 
person need apply; to the right party will 
make suitable arrangement of salary and 
commission; in replying give references. 
Address 552, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—MILLER WHO SPEAKS GER- 
man, for 50-bbl Midget flour mill being 
built at Gaylord, Minn; splendid location; 
nice town; prosperous community; salary 
and bonus; also other good millers’ posi- 
tions in Minnesota and Dakotas. Address 
Whitehead & Sayler, Fargo, N. D. : 


GRINDER AND BOLTER WANTED—TWO 
first-class experienced millers wanted for 
a large flour mill in eastern Canada; must 
be young, active and reliable men; apply, 
giving full particulars as to age, experi- 
ence and where have worked in the past, 
to Box 2275, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


character 
proven ability, possessing 
energy and ambition, is needed 
by large growing Central States 
mill to develop trade in one of 
the best and most promising ter- 
ritories in the United States— 
western New York and western’ 
Pennsylvania; products include 
strictly quality hard wheat flour 
and corn products; state age, 
experience, references in first 
letter; all correspondence confi- 
dential. Address L, care North- 
western Miller, 339 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


A salesman of good 


and 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for eastern Iowa by large mill 
with established business in this market; 
to a man with a clear record and able to 
produce business, will offer an attractive 
proposition; give age, experience, volume 
sales last four years, and references in 
reply to this advertisement. Address 2277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN PREFER- 
ably with experience in eastern states, to 
work Virginia, West Virginia and Caro- 
linas; to a man with clean record and 
able to secure good volume of business will 
offer attractive proposition; give all par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 2276, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL-MANAGER WANTED FOR 
NEW YORK FLOUR MILL 


Must be thoroughly experienced 
in all branches of milling, such 
as buying of wheat, milling in 
transit, blending, management, 
making self-rising flour and em- 
ploying help; in answering give 
full details in confidence as to 
age, past five years’ experience, 
together with name of present 
employer, and state salary will- 
ing to start with; excellent 
prospects for advaricement. Ad- 
dress 2297, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY LARGE, WELL-KNOWN BROKERAGE 


concern, an active, high-class salesman for 
Chicago, one experienced in selling flour 
and feed in volume to wholesale trade; 
must be clean-cut type, thoroughly reli- 
able, with broad knowledge of general and 
local conditions; man between 25 and 40 
preferred; A-1 references and bonding re- 
quired; exceptional opportunities for 
growth and advancement; applications not 
fully stating experience, age and salary 
expected, not considered. Address ‘‘A-1 
Salesman,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





r 





AS FLOUR PACKER, FIVE YEARS’ 


ExX- 
perience; state wages in first letter; steady 
job wanted. Address 2305, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST, WELL KNOWN, NEARLY 10 


years’ experience in flour and milling, de- 
sires permanent connection with good mill. 
Address 2304, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT A KANSAS 


mill in Pennsylvania, making high-grade 
family and bakers’ patent; 10 years selling 
epring wheat flour. Address 2306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WITH 


MILLING CONCERN WHICH DE- 
sires the services of an Al head packer; 
12 years’ experience on packing floor; 
state wages you will pay. Address 2302, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL 


FROM 75 TO 150 
bbis, or would accept second place in 
larger mill; am a single man; will work 
on trial; have references; can come at 
once. Perry E. Hannon, Box 682, Audu- 
bon, Iowa. 





A MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVERAL YEARS’ 


experience as head miller and general su- 
perintendent in large mill, is open for a 
change; mill not less than 2,000 bbis; very 
best of references. Address 2258, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG 


MARRIED MAN DESIRES TO 
make arrangements for pusition at once; 
present time employed in Minneapolis and 
have had nine years’ road selling experi- 
ence and as sales-manager. Address 2290, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG MAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence in milling business; thorough knowl- 
edge of mill accounting and traffic, also 
sales experience; would like position as 
office manager or in sales department. 
Address 2303, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF EXECUTIVE 


ability with 12 years’ experience in grain 
and fiour milling, open for responsible posi- 
tion; first-class, A No. 1 accountant; good 
understanding of traffic and sales. Ad- 
dress 648, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





JUST BACK FROM ARMY; NOTHING TO 


do till tomorrow; young man, age 30, 
wants a proposition from miller who has 
large output of feed; specialist in gluten 
feed, middlings, hominy, winter and spring 
wheat bran, and also mixed feeds; knows 
the eastern trade; have yout a good east- 
ern trade or are you anxious to develop 
one? Will go anywhere if proposition is 
inviting. Address 2295, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER; 
able, practical and competent; have had 
long experience operating merchant and 
custom mills, hard and soft wheat; give 


full information in first letter. Address 
“Practical Miller,” Box 1316, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 


AM INDUSTRIOUS, RELI- 





SALESMAN WITH 19 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence selling flour and feed in cars and 
mixed cars wants connection with a good 
mill for eastern New York state; 49 years 
of age, married; well acquainted with 
trade. Address 2296, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A BAKING AND MILLING CONSULTANT 
and chemist available for position as chief 
chemist or other responsible technical 
proposition with baking, grain, or milling 
firm; has had complete charge of chemical 
work, wheat and flour testing of 12,000- 
bbl flour and cereal mill; is now food and 
analytical chemist and baking expert for 
big wholesale baking corporation; experi- 
ence and solution of baking and milling 
problems, construction and supervision of 
laboratories; associated with biggest men 
in milling, baking and chemical world; 
family conditions make change impera- 
tive; graduate chemist, American, Chris- 
tian, excellent health, family; references; 
salary $3,000. Address C. J. R., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A MILLER TO BUY AN IN- 
terest in a 25-bbl Midget mill; easy terms, 
good location. Apply to B. B. Larson, 
Halstad, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR 


SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL; MA- 
chinery and mill in fine condition and re- 
pair; in operation at present time, doing 
good business; situated in center of hard 
wheat country, with a splendid territory to 
draw from; all grain bought at mill door. 
If interested get in touch with J. H. Wil- 
son, P.O. Drawer A, Indian Head, Sask. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in 
regular operation; wheat pros- 
pects best ever known; price 
reasonable. Address 645, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—SOUTH DAKOTA MILL; 


100- 
bbl mill and elevator in first-class shape 
and operating; good location; excellent 
farming locality; on Milwaukee railroad; 
elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; all 
wheat requirements supplied by wagon; 
grist work in connection; steam power; 
doing good business; good reason for sell- 
ing; terms; output can easily be increased 
to 140 bbis; only those who mean business 
should inquire. Address 2293, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WE WANT TO BUY TWO 150 H-P 


COR- 
liss engines; six 9x24 and four 9x30 rolls, 
standard make; will make special price 
for quick sale on dise aspirators, Sprout 
& Waldron and American 24-in attrition 
mills, and one double 6x20 Willford roll. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & 
Traders Bank Building, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MY EQUITY IN GOOD IDA COUNTY, 


Iowa, farm to exchange for good mill, up 
to 125 bbls; mill must be clear of incum- 
brance and in good shape. Address ‘‘Mill- 
er,”” 2292, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER OF GOOD BUSINESS 


judgment, 10 years’ practical experience 
with representative mills, completes con- 
tract with present connections (1,000 bbls 
capacity) on June 30; have served my ap- 
prenticeship, but not tough-bitted as. to 
salary; desire to assist in sales of a larger 
corporation and will appreciate appoint- 
ment for interview at Minneapolis during 
first week in July. Address 2300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND CA- 


pable bookkeeper or cashier is open for 


Position in flour mill office; have had 
about 12 years’ experience in mill ac- 
counting, prior to which time occupied 


similar position with grain concern; am at 
present connected with another line of 
business but desire to get back into mill- 
ing; will take position anywhere; can give 
bond as cashier. Address 547; care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, |Mo. 





FOR SALE 

1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-in; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C. S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,”’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.26, all postpaid. C. BE. Oliver, E. M. and 

E., Warsaw, Ind. 
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FOR SALE 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 





equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 
daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete ele- 
vator of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in 


Toledo, Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed, Plant could, if desired, be easily 
changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 


which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous 
service and will make advantageous terms to the right 
parties. 

Address: 

W. H. HASKELL & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio 





The Common Sense 
Wheat Heater 


Temperature of wheat reg- 
ulated by amount of water 
carried in heating coils, 
controlled at will of miHer 
by means of hand wheel. 













It’s the Heater Millers 
Have Been Looking For 






Mr. Joe H. Julicher, miller, 
Canby, Minnesota, writes: 







“It is perfect. Write your 
own testimonial and I will 
sign it. You can’t make it 
too strong.” 


. The Common Sense Wheat Heater 
Works Anywhere 


The Columbian Feed Governor Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Puta 
“SMITH” 
Turbine 


in your mill 


Its pene on | — 
Dependability ustify 
the Installation. 


Accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Mill of F. R. 
Herring, Lyndonville, 

N. Y. o Standard 
Vertical Shaft Smith Tur- 
bines under 9-ft. head 
installed therein. Mill’s 
capacity 70 barrels daily. 
Mr. Herring's verdict is 
“Entire Satisfaction.” 


Write Dept. “0” for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Brancn CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Orrices: 176 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 461 Market St. 405 Power Bldg. 











ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


CAR S Tanks 


ra Yay l Ec} 
A ( 
FIBRE)® CORRU, 

MILWAUKEE 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 pages 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 

















ACID PHOSPHATE 
for SELF-RISING FLOUR 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS~ - 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 
years’ experience. 
The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 


cause they know they are getting real value and 
easily understood reports. 

Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
counts. 

The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 





The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Established 1886 











For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal toCaldwell's Heli- 
coid, This screw conveyor is regularly 
made from 4-inch to 16-inch diameter, 
capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Helicoid occupies Jess space, requires 
less power to operate, costs less to begin 
with and less to maintain than any 
other form of grain conveyor. Supplied 
with or without steel boxes. Large 
stock of standard sizes always on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
New York: Fulton Blidg., Hudson Terminal, 
50 Church St. 





Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, ete. Ask for prices. 
































